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LTHOUGH some of the most energetic minds of the past have 
A wrestled with the problem of humor, there is still consider- 
able disagreement about the essential nature of the phe- 
nomenon. What is the function of laughter from the standpoint 
of survival? What are the essential attributes of all mirth-evok- 
ing situations? Should different types of humorous situations be 
distinguished? And, if so, what is the relation between response 
to each type and the fundamental elements of personality? These, 
at least, are four important psychological questions, as answers to 
which there exist only plausible suggestions and cleverly conceived 
hypotheses. 

The truth is that our understanding of the entire problem of 
humor is vague and uncertain. In the opinion of some writers, 
indeed—Ribot, Dugas and Croce, for example—the circumstances 
of mirth are so various and complex that there is no possibility of 
ever arriving at an exact formulation.(1) This opinion, coming as 
it does from such authorities, should allay any hopes of easy solu- 
tion which a modern psychologist may entertain. He may be 
heartened, however, by the thought that such agnostic judgments 
ave been frequently delivered in the past in regard to the solu- 
tion of other problems, and yet these same problems have been 
subsequently clarified by the researches of patient men who did not 
feel called upon to state final truths but were satisfied to arrive 
at partial solutions by the unpresumptuous and disciplined method 
of observation and experiment. 


* Manuscript received July 25, 1932. 
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It was our supposition, in any case—and within recent years q 
few others (2) seem to have been of the same mind—that the 
problem of humor, if not finally solved, might at least be illumined 
by an experimental approach. 

Of the four just-stated questions, the first—What is the surviva] 
value of mirth?—we have put aside because it does not lend itself 
to direct experimental verification. We have also deferred con- 
sideration of the second question, namely, What are the essential] 
attributes of all humorous situations? It would seem, on theoreti- 
eal grounds that ali situations which provoke mirth must have 
certain attributes—relative to the experiencing subject—in com 
mon; and consequently, should be susceptible of abstract formula- 
tion. At the present time, however, since there is so little agree- 
ment on the subject and the possibility of directly arriving at the 
essential formula of humor is so remote, it seems better to turn 
our attention to one type of mirth-evoking situation after another 
in an attempt to discover an accessory formula to describe each of 
them, and only later to search for the generalization which may 
underlie all forms. Merely as an example of what is meant by an 
essential formula, however, we might suggest the following: 





— 


The sudden presentation of a novel, pleasurable con- 


trast to an expectation. 


The factor of suddenness was emphasized by Maggi, Hobbes, 
Descartes and others. It is a common element in the evocation of 
all violent emotions, but is probably not essential. The impor- 
tance of novelty is implicit in many definitions, and has been 
demonstrated by the experiments of Hollingworth.(2) Pleasure 
appears to be essential, particularly when we consider—as did 
Darwin, Richter and Freud—the first connections of laughter with 
the social play of children. An incongruity, a deceived expecta 
tion, a sudden break in the usual order of things, a contrast to an 
expectation—-these are various phrases to express a relationship 
which Aristotle, Cicero, Schopenhauer, Lipps, Spencer and many 
others have apperceived in the majority of mirth-evoking 
situations. (1) 

We have no settled opinion ourselves in regard to the essential 
attributes of mirth stimuli, and, since the matter is not of im- 
mediate moment, we shall not review the vast literature which 
bears upon it. The above hypothetical formula was constructed 
so as to indicate the degree of generality which is likely to char- 
acterize whatever essential formula is finally discovered. The 
reader should notice that it says nothing as to specific content. 
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Let us for the time being, then, simply assume that some general 
pattern underlies all special forms of mirth-evoking presentations. 
The investigations of humor which are being conducted in this 
laboratory commenced with a consideration of the third and fourth 
questions mentioned above; or in other words with (1) an examina- 
tion of the various types of situations which provoke laughter and 
(2) a study of mirth responses to each type of presentation as a 
manifestation of some trait or disposition of personality. 
In the present paper (the first of a series) we are concerned 
with the identification of one particular mirth-provoking pattern 
or thema, as the dynamic constitution of a total situation may 
be termed; and in the next we shall consider the relation between 
a positive response to this thema and a specific personality factor. 
The thema which we have selected for study has been widely 
acknowledged and, indeed, has been used as a basis for one of the 
most commonly accepted theories of humor. It is this: 


another object (human being) in a disparaging situation 


when the term ‘‘disparaging situation’’ is taken to mean any 
circumstance which is considered to be levelling to the object, such 
as a physical injury, fall, insult, misfortune, defeat, or the mani- 
festation of some inferiority or eccentricity or the commitment 
of some faux pas or error. 

That laughter is frequently a joyful emotion at the expense of 
another creature has been acknowledged by many. Plato said 
that we laugh when those whome we envy are humiliated, and for 
Aristotle laughter was a kind of scorn. The pleasure which the 
laughing subject experiences is attributed as a rule to his own 
momentary, and perhaps illusory—since laughter is commonly 
directed towards respectable superiors—sense of triumph. As 
Hobbes put it: ‘‘Sudden glory is the passion which maketh those 
Grimaces called Laucuter.’’ (1) The object of laughter, on the 
other hand, feels ashamed and embarrassed, just as if he had been 
openly censured. <A child, for instance, who has made a remark 
which because of its naive cleverness evokes laughter may burst 
into tears if the mirth is too openly expressed; the hearty response 
being spontaneously interpreted as unfavorable. There is no 
doubt that satire is one of the most damaging forms of criticism, 
and many dread it more than they do physical pain. According 
to Cicero it should be employed by all orators since it ‘‘lessens, 
confounds, hampers, frightens and confutes the opponent’’.(1) 
In view of such considerations it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that much laughter is none other than malicious derision. ‘‘We 
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grow tired of everything’’, said Hazlitt, ‘‘but turning others into 
ridicule and congratulating ourselves on their defects.’’ 

Laughter of this type then may be taken as analogous to such 
a statement as: ‘‘You are ridiculous and hence at this moment 
(or in this respect) I am your superior.’’ 

Now, experience teaches us that people do not laugh heartily at 
the embarrassment of loved objects. They regard such objects, 
indeed, as if they were so many parts of themselves and wince 
when they are ridiculed. If we designate this relationship of sub- 
ject and object by the term affiliation, we may say that affiliated 
objects are those objects towards which a subject adopts the same 
attitude as he does towards himself. Our thema, then, should be 
revised to read as follows: 


an unaffiliated object in a disparaging situation. 


Some affiliations are acquired or created by people, others are 
imposed upon them. Objects which have been voluntarily selected 
and are cherished—beloved friends, places of habitation, clothing, 
books, art objects—may be designated by the term acquired affilia- 
tions; objects which have been constructed or created by the sub 
ject—offspring, art productions, theories—may be classified as 
created affiliations; and objects to which destiny has associated 


the subject—race, native land, religion, parents—may be termed 
imposed affiliations. In this latter class one may also include, as 
members of a subtype, all objects which the subject is conscious 
of resembling—a relationship which may be termed affiliation by 
similarity. This classification is offered simply as a matter of 
convenience. The groups are not exclusive since a single object 
may belong to more than one. The most important affiliations are 
those which are acquired and maintained as a result of intense 
positive sentiments. 

The aggregate of affiliated objects corresponds to what William 
James has called ‘‘the larger me’’. ‘‘Jn its widest possible sense, 
however, a man’s Me is the sum total of all that he can call his 
[the italies are original with James], not only his body and his 
psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife and children, 
his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, his lands and 
horses, and yacht and bank account. All these things give him the 
same emotions. If they wax and prosper, he feels triumphant; if 
they dwindle and die away, he feels cast down,—not necessarily in 
the same degree for each thing, but in much the same way for 
all.’’ (3) 


To prove the effectiveness of our thema as a mirth-provoking 
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stimulus or, in other words, to show that a subject laughs at his 

suecess and his neighbor’s failure, we should make a quanti- 

ve comparison between his response to disparaging jokes of 

hich he was the butt and his response to similar jokes of which 

. non-affiliated object was the butt. This would be the ideal experi- 

ent. We could not, however, devise a feasible scheme for 

making a butt out of the subject himself, and so we were forced 

) resort to an affiliated object for comparison with a non-affiliated 
biect. 

Confronted by our first problem—to find objects which were 
affiliated to one group of subjects and not affiliated to another— 
t occurred to one of us (H. A. W.) that race, a form of imposed 
ifiliation which usually also involves both positive sentiments and 
the relationship of similarity, could be used as a more or less un- 
equivocal basis of differentiation. Jokes at the expense of the 
Jewish race, for instance, might be collected and presented to a 
group of subjects of whom some were Jews and some were Gentiles. 
if the thema—which we have named: the disparagement of an 
naftiliated object—is in truth one type of accessory pattern of 
humor stimuli, then the results of our experiments should reveal 
a characteristic difference in the degree of mirth responses to such 
okes as found in Jews and in Gentiles. 

Now, we must admit that since common experience has so 

peatedly verified the correctness of this thema as descriptive 
of the one type of humorous situation, we should believe that our 
technique was at fault if the outcome of our study contradicted it. 
It is indeed true of this research—as it is of many other such 
preliminary investigations—that, at best, the results but demon- 
strate what is already a matter of common knowledge. And for 

is reason it would be more accurate to say that the purposes of 
is study were (1) to demonstrate that a type of thema, which 
would acknowledge was customarily effective under natural 
conditions, could be presented so as to evoke mirth under labora- 
ry conditions, and (2) to measure this response with more exacti- 
tude than is possible in every day life. We must first prove our 
technique under recognized conditions before we attempt to investi- 
gate the precise formulation or the limitations of those conditions. 

Before examining the technique and the results which were 
obtained, an important factor should be considered ; a factor which, 
if operative, might serve to counteract the dynamical forces which 
have been hypothetically outlined. The factor in question is the 
degree of altrocentrism—as opposed to egocentrism—characteriz- 
ing the personality of each individual subject. We are not pre- 
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pared at the present time to analyze these two concepts in detail, 
Suffice it to say that altrocentrism is a general term which may 
be used to denote the attitude of a subject wherewith he regards 
the world, and especially himself, from the viewpoint of others. He 
puts himself, one might say, in the place of many others and he 
himself becomes merely one of the many. He adopts then towards 
himself the customary critical attitude of other people. The emo. 
tional counterpart—though not necessarily the accompaniment 
of this is generalized object-love, or altrophilia, an attitude which 
stands out in contrast to narcism or egophilia. Since altrocen- 
tism (with altrophilia) causes a person to regard from the view- 
point of an observer a disparaging situation of which he is the 
butt and from the viewpoint of the object a disparaging situation 
of which that object is the butt, the existence of this attitude in 
our subjects would modify the results of our experiments in a 
direction opposite to that predicted. In fact, if all subjects were 
thoroughly altrocentric, either all would laugh—including the 
object himself—if the situation were intrinsically humorous, or 
none would laugh if the situation were not intrinsically humorous. 
In any case there would be no disparagement. 

Now, many people are of the opinion that the acid test of 
humor is a situation in which the self is disparaged and that there 
can be no sense of humor properly speaking without altrocentrism 
—the ability to laugh at one’s own eccentricities and blunders. If 
this judgment is correct one should eliminate, when studying this 
type of thema, subjects with first rate senses of humor, since such 
persons would laugh equally at the disparagement of affiliated and 
unaffiliated objects and our experiments would yield negative 
results. 

It seems, however, that, since altrocentrism implies the inter- 
nalization of the perspective of other people, it represents a more 
or less advanced stage of development, and the probability of many 
subjects attaining it is slight. The results of our experiments, at 
any rate, show that college undergraduates do not possess this 
disposition to a marked degree and, consequently, that this factor 
was not operative. 

Another factor which should be mentioned at this time is the 
social character of mirth. For, certainly, most spontaneous humor 
arises out of a social situation—the laughter of the subjects occur- 
ring not only as their response to its essentially humorous char- 
acter but also as an expression of their empathic participation 
with others. Since in our experiments each subject was isolated 
in a room, the stimuli presented were deprived of the important 
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accessory factors of (a) appropriateness to an actual situation and 

(b) social facilitation. For this reason the degree of response 

evoked was much less than that which occurred when the same 

oke was opportunely told at a social gathering. The presence of 

the social factor, however, would have masked the elements which 
were investigating and, consequently it had to be eliminated. 
was fortunate that responses could be obtained without it. 

Since it was not found feasible to make direct presentation of 

tual humorous situations, we were forced to resort to jokes— 
ected from a wide variety of sources. It was not easy to find 
good ones. Luckily for our purpose it is better that jokes be not 
9 saturated with intrinsically humorous elements, for if such is 
case a subject will laugh heartily even when an affiliated object 
s the butt of it; the ideal stimulus for this experiment being one 
which will evoke a conflict between aversion at the disparagement 
of an affiliated object and pleasurable mirth at the incongruity of 
the circumstance. 
TECHNIQUE 
The presentation of the stimulus. At the outset we were confronted 
th the problem of how to present the stimulus in a manner which was 
iniform in all cases. The possibilities which suggested themselves were 
is follows: 
Auditory presentations. It seemed that either verbal recitations 
the experimenter or phonograph records might be used as a means of 
resenting the humor material. The former method, however, did not 
em feasible since in the first place it would be difficult for an experimenter 
endow a story with the same amount of ‘‘life’’ every time it was told, 
in the second place the sentiments of the subject in respect to the 
personality of the story-teller—a factor which could not easily be deter- 
mined—would affect the results. The method of phonographic presenta- 
tion is being tried now but was not used in the experiments which are 
reported in this paper. 

ii) Visual presentations. A series of humorous episodes might be 
nacted in the presence of a subject so as to simulate reality; such situa- 
tions might be presented as stage performances; or moving pictures might 
be used. Still another method would be to present the material in written 
form. 

Of the desirability of simulating natural conditions there can be no 

iestion, but in the present instance many insurmountable difficulties 
arose, not the least of which was that of training one or more actors to do 
and say realistically humorous things in a standard fashion. Moving 
pictures were considered, and may yet be used, but they were temporarily 
discarded since we wish to photograph the subjects during the course of 
the presentations and we could not with our present facilities solve the 
lighting problem arising from such conditions. 
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In view of these and other considerations, it was decided that the humor 
stimuli should be offered in written form. 

[t seemed more natural to present the printed material in a block » 
that a subject could read it at whatever speed he preferred. But since we 
wished not only to measure the speed of the laughter-response but also + 
determine the exact word which provoked it, it was decided to present 
jokes one word at a time. This was accomplished by printing eight jokes 
in letters 13g inches high upon a strip of Loxo tracing cloth, 140 feet long 
by 4 inches wide, and constructing an apparatus in the adjoining room 
for drawing the strip across a horizontal aperture in the wall 16 inches 
in length which faced the seated subject. The strip was merely wound 
off one cylinder and on to another by passing it between two compressing 
cylinders which were revolved by a motor at a constant rate. The result 
was that at any instant of time one or two words were at the aperture 
facing the subject—the words succeeding each other at a rate which just 
permitted them to be read easily. Following the termination of each joke 
there was a seven foot blank interval on the strip to allow time for 
laughter. At the end of this blank space there appeared a star—this being 
the signal for the subject to announce his numerical evaluation of th 
joke. Since sound disturbs receptivity, the apparatus was made as noise- 
less as possible. 

The measuremert of humor-responses. In the course of the experiments 
—some of which will be reported in later papers—four different measure- 
ments were used as criteria of mirth. The response was measured on the 
autonomic level with the (a) psychogalvanometer ; on the expressive action 
level (laughter as shown by facial expression) by (b) moving pictures 
and on the mental level by recording (c) the immediate indeliberate 
appraisal, and later (d) the deliberate reasoned appraisal of the humor 
material. 

Due to difficulties in technique which were not solved until the preset 
experiment was almost terminated, the results obtained by the first method 
were not sufficiently conclusive to be included in this report. In view of 
the fact, however, that all of the methods are to be used in some of the 
later experiments of this series, it seemed advisable to describe our com- 
plete technique at this time, so that in the future when it was necessary to 
speak of our technique a single reference to this paper would be sufficient. 
The four methods which we employed were as follows: 

(a) The psychogalvanometric measurement of the involuntary or auto- 
nomic reaction. By our technique the index and median fingers of the 
subject’s right hand were placed in wet electrodes connected with a gal- 
vanometer located in the adjoining room. The galvanometric deflections 
were recorded with a pencil on a moving roll of paper. Timing in seconds 
and also the beginning and end of each joke were recorded on the same 
paper. The time was marked with a stylus activated by a relay in circuit 
with a Telechron 1 r.p.s. motor, and the beginning and end of each joke 
with a stylus put in circuit by a spring finger which pressed against the 
joke strip as it passed over a metal roller that was also in cireuit. The 


+ 
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ng of the circuit which moved the stylus was affected by perforating 
ke strip so as to allow the spring finger to come in contact with the 
roller at the moment when the first word and the last word of each 
appeared to the subject. In this way it was possible to measure the 


relations between autonomic activity and the reading of the jokes. 
technique for the psychogalvanometer improved by one of us (C. 8.) 

be fully described in another article. 
b) The kodaseopic measurement of the expressive action response 
ehter). The technique devised by one of us (H. A. W.) was as 
ws In the room adjoining the experimental chamber a moving- 
ture machine, or to be precise an Eastman Kodascope (16 mm film), 
was mounted directly above the aperture in the wall at which the humor 
terial was presented. The lens of the camera projected through a hole in 
wall but was concealed by mounting over it a hollow electric light plug 
hich resembled a wall-outlet of the common household type. This simple 
lisgnise was so effective that even sophisticated subjects were quite un- 
ware of the fact that they were looking directly into the lens of a camera. 

The necessary illumination was furnished by 1000 four-watt lamps 

ispended from the middle of the ceiling. Above the lamps was a shield 
asbestos and a polished metal reflector and below the lamps were panes 
heat-resisting ground glass to protect the eyes of the subjects from the 
art Although explanations for the excessive amount of light in the 

m were sought by some subjects no one seemed to suspect its connection 
vith photography. A one-way screen was inserted between two shelves 

f a wall bookease so as to permit further observations of the subject from 
control room. 

In order to synchronize the moving pictures with the beginning and 
he ending of each joke a mirror was placed above and behind the subject’s 

This mirror reflected into the camera the words of the joke strip as 
passed the aperture. Thus the pictures when developed showed above 
head of the subject the words which the subject was reading at the 
ment. In order not to arouse suspicion, this mirror was concealed be- 
a sliding panel in the wall behind the subject. Not until the subject 
as seated facing the camera and with his back to the mirror was the panel 
raised by pulling a geared chain in the control room. In addition there was 
laced behind this panel an electric clock with two hands. One hand 
ndicated minutes, the other seconds. Since the pictures clearly showed 
hands of this clock above the head of the subject it was possible to 
make time estimations of laughter. Furthermore the clock was in circuit 
with the timing stylus of the galvanometric record. In this way all records 
‘ould be synchronized. 

The experimental room was furnished as an office and the subject was 
juite unaware of the complicated apparatus concealed behind and before 
him. On entering the room he was merely asked to sit in a comfortable 
Morris chair facing the opening in the wall before which the joke strip was 


1A special room with glass roof is now being constructed at the Clinic so that 
direct sunlight illumination may be substituted for electric lighting. 
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to pass. This position brought him directly before the lens of the camera 
as well as the observation screen. Once seated, the fingers of the subject 
were placed in the liquid electrodes of the psychogalvanometer, and the 
sliding panel in the wall behind the subject was raised to expose the 
timing devices. The instructions which were then given the subject were 
approximately as follows: 

Keep as still as you can. In this opening (indicating the aperture jn 
the opposite wall) will appear jokes, numbered from one to eight. After 
each joke a star will appear. When it appears, call out loud your rating 
of the joke on a seale ranging from minus two (—2) to plus four (44 
The score of —2 very annoying; —1 slightly annoying; 0 — indif. 
ferent; +1 slightly humorous; +2 rather humorous; +3 very 
humorous; and +4 extremely humorous. Say these loudly so that |] 
ean hear you in the next room. 

The recital of these instructions was prolonged until a signal light 
behind the subject was flashed. This indicated that the operator of the 
psychogalvanometer had balanced his apparatus and was ready to proceed 

At this signal, the experimenter pressed a switch in the wall which 
simultaneously put into operation the joke-strip, the electric clock, and 
the psychogalvanometer. And at this moment the moving-picture camera 
was started by another operator in the adjoining room. 

The muscular action response could be estimated by (1) measuring 
the laughter movements of the face as shown by the developed pictures, 
(2) having a number of judges view the pictures as they were projected 
upon a sereen and appraise the laughter movements on a scale ranging 
from zero to four, and (3) appraising the laughter movements as they 


are directly perceived through the observation screen at the time of the 


experiment. 

To measure the laughter movements in the most precise fashion (method 
No. 1) tracings of the photographed nose and mouth of the subject were 
made at fixed intervals, each of which corresponded to one second of ex- 
perimental time. This was made possible by attaching to the projectoscope 
a device which stopped the film at the proper interval and kept the photo- 
graph of the subject’s face upon the sereen until the tracing was finished. 
An empirically discovered formula which took account of the area of the 
mouth and certain lines drawn between the mouth and nares was used for 
estimating the muscular action index of mirth. With the figures thus 
obtained a curve of laughter for the entire period could be drawn for 
comparison with the galvanometric record. 

Since this technique was found to be exceedingly time-consuming and 
is not being employed in the present experiments because such a high 
degree of precision was unnecessary, we shall not describe here the details 
of the formula devised for measuring the photographs. 

The procedure adopted was that of having three judges view the pro- 
jected moving picture of each subject and independently estimate on a 
zero to four scale the degree of laughter after each joke (method No. 2). 
It was only discovered in later experiments that laughter movements could 
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be appraised with an equal degree of precision by direct observation through 

the screen at the time of the experiment (method No. 3). In this way the 

ving picture camera, the developing and projecting of pictures and the 
measuring could be dispensed with. 

e) The indeliberate mental judgment, i.e., the instantaneous con- 
scious appraisal of each joke, was obtained by having the subject shout out 
his ratings so that it could be recorded by the experimenter in the control 
room. The instructions to this effect which were given the subject have 

] deseribed above. 

d) The deliberate mental judgment, 7.¢., the reasoned appraisal of 

1 joke, was obtained in the following fashion.- After the conclusion of 
the moving strip presentations, the subject was given a typewritten copy 
of the jokes and directed to write an analysis of his opinion mentioning 
iny general personal experiences or sentiments which might have bearing 

n his judgment. And then after the conclusion of this report the sub- 

‘t was asked to re-mark each joke on the same basis—that is, on a seale 
ranging from minus 2 (very annoying) to plus 4 (extremely humorous). 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT WITH JEWISH JOKES 


The object of this experiment was to discover whether, under 
the conditions set by our technique, differences would occur in the 
mirth responses of Jews and of Gentiles when presented with 
jokes at the expense of Jews. 

Sixteen jokes were selected for presentation, eight of them, 
distributed at random in the sequence, were specifically disparag- 

They were jokes which linked Jews with traits commonly 
disliked, namely an exaggerated greed, stinginess or at least an 
excessive preoccupation with money matters, for instance: 


Joke B5 Pat: Will you help me by cashing this check? 
Ikey: I wouldn’t cash a check, even for my own brother. 
Pat: Well, you know your family better than I do. 


The remaining eight jokes were of a miscellaneous character 


without racial suggestion, such as: 


Joke Bl Housewife (ealling out the window to the iceman): Have 
you the time? 
Iceman: Yes, if I ean get someone to hold the horses. 


—_ 


Mirth responses were measured on three different levels: (1) 
expressive action (EK. A.) response; that is, the amount of laughter 
(change in facial expression) as shown by the moving pictures 
of our subjects, (2) indeliberate verbal (I. V.) response; that is, 


the appraisal given immediately after the joke was presented, and 
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(3) deliberate verbal (D. V.) response; that is, the appraisal given 
after analysis and reflection. 

sefore giving his deliberate verbal response each subject wrote 
his analysis of each joke—explaining the ‘‘point,’’ and giving 
his reasons for appraising it as humorous or otherwise. We shall 
refer to these analyses as subjective reports in the discussion of 


our results which follows. 

There were nineteen subjects in all but the records are complete 
for but fifteen (six Jews and nine Gentiles). The results for this 
latter group are condensed in Table I. 


TABLE I 
MIRTH RESPONSES TO RACE-DISPARAGEMENT JOKES: JEWISH JOKES 
B Minus A 
A B Differences between 
Control Jokes Jewish Jokes Ratings of Control 
Average Rating per Joke Average Rating per Joke and Jewish Jokes 
: “ ane i A 


~ — 





] 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 
Inde- De- Inde- De- Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 
liberate liberate liberate liberate Minus Minus Minus 

Race Laugh Verbal Verbal Laugh Verbal Verbal Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 

Jews 0.33 +1.02 +1.25 0.10 +0.07 —0.07 —0.23 —0.95 —1.32 

(6 Ss) 

Gentiles 36 +1.05 +1.10 0.25 +0.62 +0.99 —0.11 —0.43 —0.11 

(9 Ss) 

Column 1 Laugh. These measurements at the expressive motor level represent the 
average degree of laughter per joke as rated on a scale of 0 (zero) to plus 
4 (four). The figures were obtained by averaging the estimates of three 
judges who were shown the moving pictures. 

Column 2  Indeliberate verbal responses are judgments given by the subject immediately 
after his appreciation of the joke. The scale runs from 2 (minus two) 
to +4 (plus four). 

Column 3 Deliberate verbal responses are judgments given by the subject after he 
has had the opportunity to analyze a printed copy of the jokes. The scale 
is the same as for the indeliberate verbal responses. 


An examination of this table reveals the fact that the control 
jokes were about equally appraised by Jews and Gentiles. If, for 
instance, the indeliberate and deliberate responses are averaged 
together we obtain the following average ratings: Jews 1.13; 
Gentiles 1.07. 

On the other hand, there was a considerable difference in the 
appraisal of the Jewish jokes as given by the two groups. In 
this case averaging the indeliberate and deliberate responses 
yields the following result: Jews 0.00; Gentiles 0.80. 

It may be seen that both groups (Jews and Gentiles) rated 
the Jewish jokes on all levels as below standard—the standard 
being given by the average ratings on the control jokes. The 
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feures Which show the degree to which the indeliberate appraisals 
f the Jewish jokes fell below standard are: for Jews —0.95 + .25 
.) and for Gentiles —0.48 + .28 (p.e.); the difference between 
averages being 0.52 + .14 (p.e. of the difference). The 
cures which show the degree to which the deliberate appraisals 
f the Jewish jokes fell below standard are: for Jews —1.32 + .49 
ne.) and for Gentiles —0.11 + .36 (p.e.); the difference between 
ese averages being 1.21 + .23 (p.e. of the difference). That 
this difference is over four times its probable error assures us of 
reliability of these figures. 

The results show that the Jews and Gentiles were more clearly 

fferentiated on the level of deliberate responses than on the level 

indeliberate responses. There was a tendency, it seems, for 
eflection and analysis to raise the Gentile estimates and to 
liminish the Jewish estimates of Jewish jokes. Just why the 
leavage between the two groups was increased by deliberation 
a difficult problem. The reverse was expected before the tests 
vere given. For it was supposed that analysis would expose to the 
ews the object of the experiment, and that, consequently, as is 
isual under such conditions, the responses would be modified 
ltrocentrically. 

The records are complete for our nineteen subjects (nine Jews 
nd ten Gentiles) on the level of deliberate verbal responses. Here 

averages on the control jokes and on the Jewish jokes, respec- 
tively, were for Jew +1.25 and +0.14; and for Gentiles +0.95 and 
-().94, The difference between the appraisals of control and of 
ewish jokes, then, was for Jews 1.11 + .46 (p.e.) and for 
ientiles —0.01 + .43 (p.e.); the difference between these averages 
being 1.10, more than four times .20 its probable error. This re- 
sult clearly distinguishes the two groups. 

If now we attempt the more exacting task of differentiating our 
Jewish and Gentile subjects individually on the basis of the dif- 
ferences between the average mark assigned after deliberation to 
the control jokes and the average mark assigned after deliberation 
to the Jewish jokes, a rather clear demarcation becomes evident. 
(Table IT) Only two Gentile subjects were mixed with the Jewish 
group and no Jews were mixed with the Gentile group. This 
result shows that with the exception of the two above mentioned 
Gentiles there is not a marked degree of altrocentrism present. 
For altrocentrism would cause the Jews to laugh at theniselves, 
and the Gentiles to mitigate their laughter at the expense of others. 

To diseover the particular jokes which differentiated Jews 
and Gentiles most unequivocally on the deliberate verbal level, 
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TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE DELIBERATE APPRAISALS OF INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS (JEws 
AND GENTILES) TO CONTROL JOKES AND TO JEWISH JOKES 


Subjects A B 
according Sex Average Average 
to rank F— Race mark on mark on Difference 
order Female J=—Jew Controljokes Jewish jokes 
+1.12 —1.25 
F +1.37 —0.75 
+3.00 +1.62 
+1.83 +0.60 
+0.87 —0.25 
+0.87 . 
+2.12 +-1 2% 0 
+2.00 +1. 25 —0. 7! 
+1.37 we —0.62 
+0.75 -0.3 —0.3 
+0. —().2 
+0.65 . — 
+0. a —() 
+0. . 6: +0. 
+0.; 8 +0 
+1. yi +(. 
+1. +1.4: +0.2 
0.% 5 +0 
+0.65 on +(, 
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the average ratings for each of the sixteen jokes as given by Jews 
and by Gentiles were compared. The results were as follows: There 
were just eight jokes which were given a higher mark by the 
Gentiles than by the Jews. Every one of these was a Jewish joke. 
The most differentiating were as follows: 


Joke A7 Why did Washington throw a shilling across the Potomac! 

He was trying to teach a little Jew boy to swim. 

Average rating: Gentiles +1.5; Jews —0.1. 
Joke A4 Ikey: ‘‘What you got in your hand?”’ 

Izzy : ‘‘My wife’s false teeth. I caught her eating between 
meals.’ 

Average rating: Gentiles +0.5; Jews —1.0. 

A little Jew boy asked his father for money to buy an all- 
day sucker. ‘‘What for you want an all-day sucker when 
it’s already yet four o’clock in the afternoon?’’ 

Average rating: Gentiles +0.6; Jews —0.3. 


Subjective reports given by some of the Jewish subjects 
directly confirm the conclusion which we have more objectivel) 
arrived at, namely, that, under the conditions of the experiment, 
Jews apperceived the Jewish jokes as insulting to themselves and 
for this reason they were not considered humorous. Some subjects 
had sufficient insight to attribute their dislike directly to their 
Jewishness : 
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‘*Not funny to me because I am a Jew. I can see how it might 
be funny to a person of another race.’’ 

‘*Race consciousness.’ 

‘*] fail to think the joke extremely funny probably because 
first of all being a Jewess myself, I do not react very favor- 
ably to Hebrew jokes in general... .’ 


One Jewish subject gave to his analysis a special egocentric 


reference : 


‘‘T am quite tired and very antagonistic to all jokes about the 
money-mindedness, stinginess and greediness of anybody, be- 
cause I have a feeling that I, myself, am rather careful and 
stingy about money. In fact, I have been accused, on two 
occasions at least, of being very tight about the way I spent 
money. This tightness on my part is a result of my never 
having quite enough money to satisfy my ordinary needs.’’ 


Some Jewish subjects were less certain of the determining 
ffect of their racial sentiments: 


S10: ‘*‘OQutside of the rather doubtful effect of my being Jewish, I 
ean’t think of any other sentiment which influenced my 


estimate.’’ 


Many Jews, however, were unwilling to attribute their dislike 
Jewish jokes to the operation of racial sentiments. Instead, 
y referred to the triteness and coarseness of the jokes. Now, 
f we assume that these jokes were in some degree truly humorous 
as the Gentiles appraised them—then, we may be entitled to 
spect that to some extent the Jews were indulging in rational 
tions when they made such references. In other words, although 
the Jews were in truth critically inclined towards the jokes as the 
natural consequence of their apperception that they were disparag- 
ng to themselves, they explained their criticalness and displeasure 
on some other basis—the jokes were simply ‘‘not funny’’. As 
xamples the following may be cited: 


S 2: ‘‘Joke seems silly to me—it lacks any element of humor. 
Perhaps because I am a Jewess, but I doubt it— as I am not 
usually affected by such thrusts.’’ 

‘It doesn’t strike me as funny because the characteristic stingi- 
ness isn’t funny to me. And that isn’t because I have come 
across it so often in the Jewish race. It is because it is so 
common among all people that it is more or less taken for 


granted.’’ 
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S 10: ‘‘Here again I think the effect of being Jewish is a negligible 
one. I have found the racial complex arising in me in only 
very rare occasions. . . . When it is humor, playing upon 
stereotyped ways of thinking, I am not affected personall; 
or racially.’’ 

‘*Flat because stale.’’ 

S 11: ‘‘The idea of the ridicule of Jews for their despicable char 
acteristic is so trite and old that it has become disagreeab|; 
I do not think the fact that the joke was Jewish and I am 
Jewish had any effect.’’ 

‘*Again an attack on Jewish miserliness. I found the joke 
disagreeable not because of that, but because I always find 
mention of any imperfection of the human body very disagree 
able, especially a thing like false teeth.’’ 


The rationalizations of some Jewish subjects took the form of 
identification (affiliation by similarity) and generalization. Jews 
were identified with the Secotch—the existence of associates ‘‘in; 
the same boat’’ diminishes the sting of censure—and the aversion 
to the Jewish jokes was attributed to a natural dislike for al! 
racial jokes: 

S 4: ‘This joke is not so good. The flood of Scotch and Jewish 
jokes on similar themes have begun to annoy. Unless a jok 
is subtle, I don’t crack a smile.’’ 

‘*Very flat .. . Seotch and Jewish jokes are too stale when s 
obvious.”’ 

‘The point seems to lie in the—shall I say ‘Seotch’ character 
of the Jew. .. . It does not seem very funny chiefly because 
‘Seotch’ jokes even when applied to Hebrews are still th 
same and have been done to death.’’ 

I don’t like it as well as I might because I hate racial jokes 
that is, Jewish, Irish, Polish, ete. . . . I did at one time, liv 
among Jewish, Polish, Irish, and I just can’t see anything 
funny in Abie, Ikey, or other such jokes. They’re not subtle, 
there’s no point to them, ete.’’ 


These jokes evidently set off in S 5 some particular aversion 
integrate to which the material was assimilated. Most of the jokes 
seemed to bring up associations which were revolting, as the fol 
lowing remarks would indicate: 


S 5: ‘‘There’s nothing to the joke. It plays up to some physical 
function that isn’t even funny. Maybe some fat man wii 
eats garlic and likes to stuff himself with loads and loads of 
food would laugh uproariously.’’ 

‘‘T simply don’t care for Izzy, Ikey, or Becky jokes. They 
imply somthing gross and greasy.”’ 
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lt is of interest to note that three Jewish subjects were unable 

see the point of one joke; in each case it was a different joke 
always a Jewish joke. No Gentile, however, failed to see the 
t of a Jewish joke. 

[he repetition of Jewish jokes became very annoying to some 
vish subjects, as the following quotations indicate: 


S 10: ‘‘—eontinually harping upon the same stale subject has begun 
to wear.’’ 
2: ‘*By this time, this type of joke has become quite tiresome.’’ 
11: ‘‘—Ikey, Becky, they get me nervous. I hate them.’’ 
11: ‘‘I think it’s hard to evaluate all the jokes because they’re all 
old to me. Perhaps at one time I laughed at them but O 
Tempora! O Mores! I don’t even smile any more.’ 


As § 11 left the Clinic, he said: ‘‘That writing was the hardest 
ing to do. I’d rather have electric shocks.’’ 
Two of the more altrocentric Gentiles (S 9 and S 13) explained 
why they were less amused at the Jewish jokes than other members 
their group. 
9: ‘*I feel that the Jews have been the butt of enough jokes.’’ 
3: ‘*The main personal factor is a mild prejudice against jokes on 
Jews, perhaps because I know several quite well, having 
roomed with one for two years.’’ 


For three of the sixteen jokes the average ratings as given by 
Jews and Gentiles were equivalent. Five jokes on the other hand 
were rated higher by Jews than by Gentiles. Not one of these 
was a Jewish joke. The two most differentiating were: 


Joke B6 Father: ‘‘What do you want for Christmas, Algy, a little 
sister or a pony?’’ 
Algy: ‘‘I would rather have a pony if you think mother 
eould stand it.’’ 
Average rating: Jews +2.7; Gentiles +-1.0. 
Joke BS Dean (to two Harvard men who were drunk at a dance) 
‘‘Do you realize that you are not living up to Harvard’s 
standard?’’ ‘‘Well, sir,’’ answered one of them, ‘‘we 
drank all we could.’’ 
Average rating: Jews +1.9; Gentiles +-1.1. 


Both of these jokes are to some extent at the expense of 
Christians—the first because of the reference to Christmas, and 
the second because the heaviest drinkers at college are Christians 

and so the fact that they were appreciated more heartily by the 
Jewish subjects is in keeing with our initial hypothesis. 
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One of the Jewish subjects who assigned a mark of +3 to Joke 
B 8 (above) wrote as follows about it: 


S 1: ‘This is a very good joke. The interpretation the Harvard mep 
made of what the Harvard standard is, is very incongruous 
The startled surprise of the dean when he hears this answer 
seems very funny. I here have a mingled feeling of superi- 
ority and inferiority. I feel inferior because I have never 
been drunk and am so different from the popular conception 
of what a college man should be. But I also feel superior be- 
eause I feel that I do live up to what should be the real 
standard of any college—scholarship. And the sentiment that 
scholarship is much more worthy a standard than drunken 
ness and wildness together with a contempt for the general 
publie standards of life make this a very pleasant rather than 
a very unpleasant joke.’’ 


With Joke B 6 before us we have an opportunity to call atten 
tion to the important and not infrequent phenomenon—Piaget has 
termed it syncretism—whereby a presented situation is assimilated 
as a whole to a personally significant thema (a pattern of inte 
grated root experiences) with insufficient logical or altrocentric 
justification. This form of apperception, which as Piaget has 


found is negatively correlated with age and positively correlated 
with egocentrism, is distinguished by the apposition in the mind- 
as identities—of two general themas which a logical analysis could 
demonstrate were dissimilar or which communal opinion would 
regard as affectively irrelevant to each other. 

Let us, for instance, read Joke B 6 (above) and then examine 
the following response : 


S 1: This joke ‘‘is a sly dig at the practice of keeping children 
ignorant for so long about the truth of birth, ete... . 1 hav 
suffered rather badly for being kept in ignorance until I was 
almost fifteen of the most fundamental and simple facts of 
sex, and it pleases me very much to hear anything that may 
be inferred, no matter how, as a criticism of this practice of 
parents of not informing children about these matters at a 
very early age.’’ 

It seems that S 1—about whom we shall have more to say 
later—has missed the best point of the joke, and, moreover, has by 
redintegration associated it with a circumstance of personal rather 
than general significance; namely, that he was not informed about 
sex matters as early in life as others were. 

We obtained further evidence of the effectiveness of the dis 
paragement thema when we compared the ratings on the deliberate 
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verbal level as given by the women and by the men. There were 
seven women (four Jews and three Gentiles) and twelve men (five 
Jews and seven Gentiles) in the group. A comparison of the 
average ratings of men and women on each joke revealed the fact 
that the men enjoyed more fully jokes at the expense of women— 
such as the joke just given pertaining to Algy’s Christmas present 

and the women returned the compliment by giving higher values 
to jokes at the expense of men; particularly, in this case, jokes 
disparaging Harvard students. The greatest difference in the 
responses of Harvard and Radcliffe subjects was found after the 
presentation of the following: 


Joke A3 Will Rogers: ‘‘My advice to American boys: Stay in 
college. Outside there is no place for a college man.”’ 
Average rating: Women +1.6; Men +0.2. 


The women reported in some such vein as the following: 


S 14: ‘‘The thing which makes this joke seem funny to me is that 
there is a great deal of truth in the statement.’’ 


The men, however, had a different opinion. One subject, for 
instance, said that it was ‘‘flat—too obviously false.’’ And there 
were other reports similar to the following: 


S 8: ‘‘It is not funny to a college man who has seen how much preju- 
dice there really is against college men to be reminded of it 
by a man who is not in the same boat, that is, who has not 
gone to college.’’ 

S 9: ‘‘It does not seem funny because .. . it doesn’t seem original, 
nor is it well stated .. . 1 am probably influenced .. . be- 
eause I go to college and think it worthwhile, tho I didn’t 
think of this while rating the joke.”’ 

S 12: ‘‘The only point I see is a reference to the type known as 
‘collegiate.’ It is too far fetched to be funny. My sentiment 
is that not all college men are ‘collegiate.’ ’ 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT WITH SCOTCH JOKES 


To clinch our hyphothesis in regard to unaffiliated objects we 
decided to present jokes which disparaged a race to which none 
of the Jewish or Gentile subjects belonged. Under these circum- 
stances, it was supposed, there would be no marked differences be- 
tween the responses of the two groups of subjects. 

Since the jokes which we chose for the disparagement of Jews 
were all concerned with covetousness and stinginess in money 
matters it was a simple matter to transform them into Scotch 
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jokes. A mere substitution of the conventional ‘‘Sandy”’ for the 
conventional ‘‘ Abe’’ was sufficient to provide us with jokes in which 
Scots were disparaged in the same fashion as previously the Jews 
had been. 

Since these Scotch jokes were identical—except for the trans- 
position of names to the Jewish jokes—we were forced to use new 
subjects. The ratings for laughter, the indeliberate verbal re 
sponses and the deliberate verbal responses after analysis as given 
by five Jewish subjects and six Gentile subjects are recorded in 
Table III. It may be seen that although the appraisals of the 
control jokes by the Jews and by the Gentiles were not conspicn- 
ously at variance, the Gentiles were more appreciative of the 
Scotch jokes than were the Jews. 


TABLE III 
MrirtTH RESPONSES TO RACE-DISPARAGEMENT JOKES: ScoTcu JOKES * 
B Minus A 
Differences between 
Ratings of Control 
and Scotch Jokes 


A B 
Control Jokes Seotch Jokes 





1 2 
Inde- 
liberate 


3 
De 
liberate 


Average Rating per Joke Average Rating per Joke 
ail “— ~~ 


4 5 
Inde- 
liberate 


6 7 
De- Col. 4 
liberate Minus 


~ 9 
Col. 5 Col. 6 
Minus Minus 


Race Laugh Verbal Verbal Laugh Verbal Verbal Col. 1 Col.2 Col.3 


Jews 0.86 +0.74 +0.54 0.42 +0.17 —0.20 —0.44 —0.57 —0.75 
(5 Ss 

Gentiles 0.38 +0.86 +0.71 0.18 +1.00 +0.62 —0.20 40.14 

(6 Ss) 


* For an explanation of each column see Table I. 


Both the Jewish and the Gentile groups estimated the Scotch 
jokes as below standard, but the former group considered them 
a greater degree below standard than did the latter. If we sub- 
tract the difference between the ratings (of control and Scotch 
jokes) as given by Gentiles from the difference between the rat- 
ings as given by Jews we obtain the following figures for each 
level of measurement: laughter —0.24 + .17; indeliberate verbal 
—().71 + .17 and deliberate verbal —0.66 + .18. 

Although in no ease is the difference greater than four times 
its probable error, the results on all three levels show the same 
thing, namely, that under the conditions of the experiment the 
Jews did not appreciate the Scotch jokes as much as the Gentiles 
did. The differentiation between the two groups of subjects is not 
as clear-cut as it was with the Jewish jokes but nevertheless it 
exists. How are we to explain it? 

On the face of it it would seem that since the Jews did not 
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laugh as did the Gentiles at the disparagement of Scots our formu- 
lation for this type of thema was incorrect—that is, in so far as 
an unaffiliated object was concerned. But are we certain that the 
Jews do not, or did not in this instance, affiliate themselves mentally 

th the Seots—at least in respect to their attitude towards 
money? We noted, indeed, that one type of affiliation was based 
upon resemblance—affliation by similarity—to the extent that 
subjects who are conscious of possessing a trait enjoy hearing 
that trait praised in others ahd dislike hearing it debased. Now, 
there is evidence that this type of affiliation did occur in the Jewish 
subjects. For even when the Jewish jokes were first presented, 
Jews put Scots—of whom no mention had been made—in the same 
category with themselves. In the reports from Jewish subjects, 
for instance, there occurred such statements as the following: 


‘‘The point seems to lie in the—shall I say ‘Scotch’ character of the 


Now, when we examine the subjective reports of our Jewish 
subjects in the present experiment we do find evidence of a special 
aversion for jokes about Scotch stinginess: 


‘‘Seotch jokes gripe me!’’ 

‘Not funny—ridicule of Seotch avarice. Dislike such jokes—they’re 
not funny—neither are they witty.’’ 

‘‘Continually hearing puns against the Scotch with a resulting senti- 
ment of the ‘stingy Scotch race’.’’ 

‘‘The only sentiment which occurs to me as at all bearing upon my re- 
tion to this joke is my general disapproval of nationality jokes. As a 
ewess, I am inclined to resent the Jewish ones, and the same feeling may 
be carried over to those of other nationalities, particularly the Scotch 
since the point made in these and Jewish ones are often very similar.’’ 


J 


This evidence is not conclusive, but it does seem favorable to 
the theory that an affiliation by similarity did take place and that 
this inhibited the enjoyment of the Jewish subjects. 


DISCUSSION 

The results of these experiments seem to demonstrate that the 
disparagement of an unaffiliated object is one type of mirth-evoking 
situation. The construction of such a thema in the form of a joke 
as well as a hearty response to it raay be taken as manifestations— 
more or less socialized—of the need to level or destroy thé object. 
In other words a positive response to such a joke is an index of 
negative sentiments in respect to the disparaged object. 
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If this be true the rank order of subjects shown in Table [] 
indicates intensity of Jewish affiliation in a graded series; the 
subjects at the head of the list possessing the most positive Jewish 
sentiments. Does this ranking bear any relation to altrocentrism? 
According to the definition it would seem that the Jewish subjects 
with the highest scores would be the most altrocentrice in respect 
to other Jews but the most egocentric in respect to Gentiles. In 
other words, whether we regard the Jews with high scores as the 
most altrocentric or the most egocentric depends upon which one 
of the two points of reference is selected—the special group or the 
world at large. On this basis, indeed, two types of altrocentrism 
familiar to us in everyday life may be distinguished: (1) that 
exhibited by the man with established loyalties and prejudices, the 
advocate of special persons, institutions and causes; and (2) that 
exhibited by the man with universal, non-specific sentiments who 
regards all men including himself with tolerant humane feeling. 
The former type, which is concrete and definitive, might be called 
specific or personal altrocentrism and the latter general or im- 
personal altrocentrism. 

In view of these considerations we might suppose—other fac 
tors being equal—that the Jews with high scores and the Gentiles 
with low scores possessed the least general altrocentrism. That 
this is correct is suggested by the following facts: (1) S 1, with 
the highest score for Jewish affiliation, showed the most egocen- 
trism in the analysis of his responses*: (2) subjects who ranked 
in the middle of the series (S 6,8 7,8 8,8 9,810 and S 13) showed, 
in general, the most altrocentrism and insight in their subjective 
reports: and (3) other experiments, in which five of the present 
subjects codperated, disclosed the fact that S 1, the Jew with the 
highest score, and § 19, the Gentile with the lowest score for Jewish 
affiliation, were among our most egocentric and aggressive sub- 
jects. These findings suggest that a subject who will not laugh 
at the expense of an affiliated object may be the first to laugh—and 
with the greatest intensity—when unaffiliated objects are dis- 
paraged. And, consequently, if there is any conclusion to be drawn 
it is that specific altrocentrism is more akin to egocentrism than 
it is to general altrocentrism. 

We have said as much as is warranted by our results about the 
influence of sentiment, affiliation and altrocentrism upon the 
appreciation of disparagement jokes, but mention should also be 
made of the effect of opinion. For, since sentiments and beliefs 


*The reader may judge this for himself after reviewing the specimens from the 
report of S 1 which are printed in the text of this paper. 
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are commonly dependent upon one another, the latter also operate 
io modify the appreciation of a joke. As an example, a subject’s 
response to Joke A 3 may be cited: 


S 7: ‘‘being myself of the opinion that college retards one’s educa- 
tion to a considerable extent, | would be more likely to see 
more truth in the statement than another person would.’’ 

inally, since specific sentiments and opinions are to a large 
extent the outcome of past- circumstance, responses to humor 


stimuli are conditioned in the last analysis-upon root experiences. 


Let us, for instance, take the following: 


Joke B3 The Harvard authorities advise the Freshmen to get plenty 
sleep. The Crimson will direct them to the most restful 


courses. 
To which one man (S 6) assigns a rating of +2, and writes: 
It is always amusing to me to hear the professor made fun of because 
is a great deal of truth in the fact that some professors put you to 
A course in Organic Chemistry at 8:30 three mornings a week in 


, 


| used to continue my interrupted night’s rest.’ 


These findings lead us to suppose that properly constructed 
jokes might be employed not only as indices of particular beliefs, 
sentiments and root experiences, but also as tests for certain gen- 
eral dispositions and attitudes. It is to this latter problem that 

r next communication upon the psychology of humor will be 
devoted. 


SUMMARY 
The researches reported in this paper show that: 
|. Mirth responses may be evoked in the laboratory and 
measured on the following functional levels: (1) the autonomic 
evel by means of the psychogalvanometer; (2) the expressive 
tion level (laughter) by means of a motion picture camera; 
}) the level of immediate apperception by means of indeliberate 
verbal appraisals; and (4) the level of post-reflective apperception 
means of deliberate verbal appraisals after an analysis of the 
presented material. The first of these four methods was shown 
(o be feasible but it was not systematically employed in the present 
xperiments. 
2. When presented with jokes at the expense of Jews, Gentile 
ind Jewish subjects differentiated themselves on all levels—par 
ticularly in their deliberate appraisals after analysis of the jokes 
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by the intensity of their mirth responses. The average dif 
1 
i 


ference between the appraisal ratings of eight control jokes and 
of eight Jewish jokes was for nine Jews 1.11 + 46 (p.e.) and for 
ten Gentiles 0.01 + .43 (p.e.)—both figures in favor of the contro] 
jokes. The difference between these averages is 1.10, more than 
four times .20 its probable error. Other figures showed the same 
thing, namely, that under the conditions of this experiment Gentiles 
laughed more heartily at Jew-disparagement jokes than Jews did, 

3. When the Jewish names in the racial jokes were changed to 
Scotch names, these same jokes were given relatively higher 
ratings by a second group of Jewish subjects. But even these 
higher ratings were less than the ratings assigned by a group of 
Gentile subjects. As an explanation for this latter fact the sub 
jective reports suggested that the Jews had mentally affiliated 
themselves with the Scotch and, hence, they apperceived the jokes 
as also disparaging to themselves. 

4. Women estimated more highly than men the jokes on men 
and vice versa. Radcliffe students most particularly appreciated 
jokes at the expense of Harvard students. 

As a result of these findings the following conclusion is 
suggested: 

An unaffiliated object in a disparaging situation is a phrase 
which might be used.to describe one type of accessory mirth- 
evoking thema—thema being proposed as a term to describe the 
dynamical constitution of a human situation. In this formulation 
the term unaffiliated object means an object which the subject has 
not created, does not resemble, and does not love; and the term 
disparaging situation means any event or context which is con- 
sidered to be levelling to the object, such as a physical mishap, 
insult or defeat, an unfavorable comparison or the exhibition on 
his part of some inferiority. To evoke mirth this situation may 
be presented directly, or indirectly as a joke. 

This conclusion suggests that since individuals—particularly 
those who are emotionally immature—do not laugh at the mis 
adventurous experiences or discreditable aspects of objects for 
which it is certain they possess positive sentiments and since, 
conversely, they do laugh at the expense of unaffiliated objects, 
then, specially constructed jokes might provide us with a means 
of discovering in an indirect fashion—and hence, perhaps, more 
accurately, since the customary social guardedness is thereby cir 
cumvented—the sentiments of subjects with whom we were un 
acquainted. 
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A THEORETICAL AND CLINICAL STUDY OF SO-CALLED 
NORMALITY * ft 


By A. 8. EDWARDS 


“HIS paper considers the concept of normality from a theoreti- 
cal point of view and some results of clinical examinations of 
so-called normal individuals. Suggestions are made for more 

distinctive uses of the terms average, normal, adjusted and 
effective. 

The term normal is being used with increasing frequency in 
psychology. It is even used in current text books more or less as 
if it had found general acceptance and satisfactory definition. 
Some indicate that the use is not finally accepted and that the 
conception of normality should be made more definite. 

Warren and Carmichael (1) write that the earlier part of their 
book includes references to individual differences to illustrate some 
phase ‘‘of the central problem of the general nature of normal 
mental life’’. They include the classification modified after Wood- 
row which suggests that those individuals with 1.Q.’s 90 to 110, of 
whom there are about 60 per cent, are average or normal. 
Dashiell (2) uses the classification of Terman who suggested that 
the group including the I.Q.’s of 90 to 110 were to be considered 
average or normal. He speaks of the child who may be rated 
normal. Gault and Howard (3) use the classification of Terman 
and write of a girl whose ‘‘mental age is fully two years in advance 
of the normal’’. Carr (4) refers to ‘‘a group of normal children” 
and speaks of children who ‘‘do not entirely recover their normal 
mental status.’’ Wheeler (5) quotes Terman. 

Kantor, in his Principles, speaks of ‘‘normality of an indi 
vidual with respect to his associational reactions’’, of normal 
sleep, and writes as follows: ‘‘The question still remains whether 
there is a transmissibility factor for the general normality of the 
person. A moment’s reflection indicates clearly that normality is 
not a quality which an organism has or has not but it is a name or 
conception referring to the completeness or satisfactoriness of the 
development of an organism.’’ (6) 





* Manuscript received October 12, 1932. 
t Paper read at the New Orleans meeting of Sec. I, A.A.A.S., and the So. Soc. for 
Philosophy and Psychology, Dec. 1931. 
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Hollingworth (7), in his Psychology, tells us that ‘‘The middle 
50 per cent, varying from I.Q. 90 to 1.Q. 110, are conventionally 
r varded as the normal group.’’ In his Elements, Dunlap (8) 
mentions the use of the term normal in terms of ‘‘relatively fre- 
quent oceurrence’’, and suggests that from a sufficient supply of 
norms we might theoretically construct a definition of the ‘‘normal 
mind’’. But he writes: ‘‘Since we are dealing in psychology 
with the adjustments of organisms, we distinguish those adjust- 
ments which are sufficiently efficient for the needs of the individual 
from those which are definitely inefficient, and call the first normal, 
the second abnormal,’’ 

Morgan(9), in his Psychology of Abnormal People, discusses 
three meanings of the term normal: The normative view, accord- 

¢ to which ‘‘normal is an authoritative standard. It is an ideal 
as nearly perfect as one can conceive, hard to attain and worthy 
of the mightiest efforts to achieve.’’ The pathological view, accord- 

¢ to which one ‘‘is considered normal who has no unusual con- 
dition serious enough to be considered morbid’’. The statistical 
view, according to which the normal individual ‘‘is the one who is 
near the central tendency of a typical group of individuals’’. He 
hen adds: **The need, then, is for the observer to approach his 
problem without any of the bias which ordinarily dominates the 
normative and pathological points of view. If the normative atti- 
tude is held toward any trait it is because that trait is revered. 
If the pathological attitude is maintained it indicates an emotional 
attitude of tolerance and sympathy. The statistical view assumes 
that judgment has not been passed upon that trait, that the 
observer neither craves possession of it nor loathes it. The 
emphasis upon statistical norms should help one to study the situa- 
tion objectively and unemotionally.’’ 

In his General Introduction to Psychology, Griffith (10) defines 
psychology as the study of intelligence and in a chapter on Varia- 
tions in Intelligence indicates that there are 60 per cent of normal 
or average children in degrees of ‘‘Brightness’’ as suggested by 
Woodrow. The latter (11) in his Brightness and Dullness in Chil- 
dren, uses the following phrases, normal children, normal adult, 
average person, average individual, average adult, dull but normal, 
and ‘‘the average normal individual’’. 

The term normal has had long and continued usage in relation 
to the definition of what has been called General Psychology. 
Angell (12) in his Psychology in 1908 wrote that General Psy- 
chology was ‘‘concerned with the facts and principles of normal 
human consciousness’’. Gates (13), in 1928, in his Elementary Psy- 
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chology, writes, ‘‘In general psychology, interest tends to center 
in the normal human adult. By ‘normal’ adult is meant a person 
eighteen or more years old, without conspicuous defects or de- 
ficiencies.’’ In his Mental Life, Ruckmick (14) tells us that ‘‘ Indi 
vidual psychology develops into a discussion of the normal indi- 
vidual, either from the systematic point of view, which describes 
the typical adult,...’’ ete. This is in 1928. 

In the Fundamentals of 1922 Pillsbury (15) says: ‘‘In this 
work we shall restrict ourselves to a study of the normal adult 
human individual.’’ The Essentials, revised in 1930, says that 
each of the ‘‘partial sciences will be considered only so far as it 
throws light on the behavior of the adult normal man’’. Lind. 
worsky’s Experimental Psychology (16), translated by DeSilva, 
1931, not only says that the author is going to deal ‘‘with the 
psychology of the normal educated adult’’, but also uses the term 
‘‘normal stimuli’’. 

Somewhat more extended discussion of the Normal has been 
made by a few authors. Mateer (17) has a chapter on ‘‘The 
Normal, But—’’ and distinguishes the normal as indicated by 
certain tests and the individuals who are not normal in function. 
Pressey and Pressey in 1926 in their Mental Abnormality and 
Deficiency devote a chapter to The ‘‘Normal’’ Individual. They 
tell us that ‘‘the very large majority of people are normal’’. Five 
eases of normal individuals are summarized. The first case had 
an 1.Q. of 135, was a pickpocket and had always stolen things. 
Case 2 had been given no mental examination; the report says: 
‘* All mental functions excellent’’; taught self Greek grammar and 
read Anabasis during spare time in the summer and passed college 
entrance examination on it in the fall; ‘‘superior intelligence”’ 
Case 4 is reported as having ‘‘very high intellectual level; superior 
ability; learns with great speed and retains remarkably well; 
stole all sorts of things, expelled from school for stealing; once set 
a barn on fire’’. 

Bisch (19) in a chapter on The Normal Child says that ‘‘ Normal 

means the average and the usual.’’ He reprints an earlier 
report of Doll upon the development of children considered to be 
normal, considerable data from a publication of Holt, and gives 
some other data upon traits considered as normal and some as 
abnormal. ‘‘Normal children may be divided into the bright, the 
average, and the dull in regard to their intellectual equipment and 
the rate of their learning ability.’’ The following conditions he 
considers compatible with normality: Errors of refraction; 
chorea; speech defects; neurotic makeup; psychoneuroses: 
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ia, neurasthenia, psychesthenia, compulsion neuroses; 
nxiety neuroses, ete.; psychopathic personality; specialized de- 
;; irregular school attendance; and unfavorable environment. 
fisher (20) in his Abnormal Psychology devotes a chapter to 
subject of Normality and gives the following definition: 
not only the individual having the median score or coming 
rest the average score is considered normal for the traits or 
apacities tested but also all individuals falling within certain 
arbitrary limits on either side of the median or mean.’’ He fails 
to indicate the arbitrary limits. Spearman-(21) in his chapter on 
Normality in the Psychologies of 1930 deals with the difficulties 
of the problem and discusses the unusual, extreme, mysterious, 
sexual, pathological and criminal in their relation to the abnormal 
and the normal and thinks that it is possible to obtain norms that 
ill not be merely pseudo-norms. 
Burnham (22) has a book entitled The Normal Mind. ‘‘ What 
the essential characteristic of the normal mind? This chapter 
attempt to show that it is integration of the personality.’’ 
“ .. the practical test of normality is that stage of integration 
that enables one to work, and earn one’s own living, and get on 
peaceably with others.’’ Further he writes: ‘‘The normal mind 
is not one that is perfectly integrated and free from defects, 


irrests of development, or even from attitudes and habits of 
thought similar to those characteristic of pathological conditions, 


MUUS 


but rather it is a mind that can compensate for its defects and 
weaknesses, that ean correct its own errors and is able to control 
its pathological tendencies, or, in a single word, a mind that under 
ordinary conditions can function normally.’’ 

Moss and Hunt (23) object to the subjective method of deciding 
who is and is not normal and recommend two methods, namely, 
the statistical and the materialistic. According to the former 
method, ‘‘In the middle, where we find the vast majority, we are 
dealing with the ‘normal’, and a point of normality may be deter- 
mined by obtaining the average for a large number of unselected 
individuals.’’ This they think can be done for certain traits but 
there are others, such as presence and absence of paresis, for 
which normality exists in the absence of, and abnormality in the 
presence of paresis. Any degree of the infection means abnor- 
mality: also, any degree of drug addiction or of brain tumor is 
abnormal. This treatment of the subject thus includes the use of 
statistical norms and the testing for presence or absence of 
‘agents producing abnormalities’’, perhaps, in the latter case, not 
absolutely free from some degree of subjeetive judgment. 
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We have calied attention to some of the uses of the term norma] 
as found in some of the well known and frequently used books jy 
psychology. The results indicate a more or less common and yp. 
critical use of the term with various meanings: it is used in relation 
to intelligence and also as regards the individual as a whole: jy 
terms of the average; in terms of I.Q.’s; in terms of a certain per 
cent of these at or near the center of a distribution; in terms of 
both 1.Q.’s and per cents taken together; as that which is of rela- 
tively frequent occurrence; as that which is adjusted with sufficient 
efficiency ; in terms of the absence of pathological or morbid traits: 
as a test result to be distinguished from function; as the very 
great majority of people, apparently without any criteria; in terms 
of integration and ability to adjust satisfactorily; as a synonym 
for adequate in*connection with stimuli; as a descriptive term to 
help explain the nature of what is called General Psychology; as 
something already settled by convention; and one could add the 
use of the term as indicating the ideal of a trait, which I do not 
happen to find although I think such use might be discovered 
without very great effort. As already indicated above, Morgan 
mentions it as unscientific and undesirable. 

Certain of these facts are of especial interest to us: a consider- 
able use and a varied use of the term normal; attempts not only 
to indicate normality of performance in terms of an average, but 
also to define limits of what may be called the normal group; use 
of the term normal to indicate adjustment, integration, effective 
functioning; a great deal of emphasis on normality in relation to 
so-called intelligence; a suggestion that the term has been used 
more or less uncritically and without scientific definition. 

We may consider first the attempts to indicate the limits of the 
so-called normal group. Suggestions of various authors are for 
example as follows: Woodworth, Woodrow, Terman, and Gar- 
rett, 60 per cent; Pintner and Hollingworth, 50 per cent; Rugg 
(in 1925) 45 per cent; Otis, 40 per cent; Rugg (in 1917), Tiegs, 
Crawtord and Schiedemann, 38 per cent. Woodworth (24) points 
out that this ‘‘procedure has no scientific merit’’. If we turn to 
mathematics we find it possible to obtain even more various re- 
sults. According to the expansion of the binomial theorem, ten 
coins thrown simultaneously 1024 times gives the three middle 
groups 65 per cent; twelve coins thrown simultaneously 4096 times 
give 61.2 per cent. Actual observation of 12 dice thrown 4096 
times, a throw of 4, 5 or 6 points giving us the three middle groups 
gives us 61.6 per cent. For 500 throws of 7 coins we get theoreti- 
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cally for the two middle groups, 54.8 per cent; by actual observa- 
tion, D8 per cent. 

Distributions in accordance with the standard deviation give 
the following: with 1 sigma distances on either side of the average, 
68.26 per cent in the middle group; five divisions of 1.2 sigma 
distances for each group, give 45 per cent in the middle group; 
with 1 sigma distances for each group there are 38.30 per cent 
in the middle group. According to probable error distances, plus 
and minus 1 P.E. ineludes 50-per cent of the cases in the middle 
croup. It thus appears that the size of the middle group in a 
distribution of a large number of cases cannot be settled by mathe- 
matics without some arbitrary decision as to the mathematical 
formula that is to be used. 

What can we say as to experimental findings? What do we 
actually find to be the size of the middle or average groups as the 
results of measurements of large numbers of cases? If we select 
published statements of the most unselected kinds of cases, such 
as elementary school children and the army draft, we find the 
following results: (25) 


Per cent 

Pintner, 154 cases, elementary school children 65 .6 
Paterson, 332 cases 66.0 
Holley, 2030 cases, I. @.’s GO—-100. 2... ccc cccvccccccccccccevecces 46.0 
Rogers, 237 cases, 1.Q.’s 90-110 56.2 

es 294 cases, 1.Q.’s 90-110. .... 59.2 
Terman, 112 kindergarten children, I.Q.’s 90-110 44. 
Holzinger, 1560 eases, whites only, 3 middle groups................ 66. 

- 389 city white children, H. S. 2 middle groups 67. 

a 1611 county children, H. S. 3 middle groups 63. 
Dickenson, 1192 cases I1.Q.’s 90-110 45. 
Mitchell, 1113 ‘‘ ts ” 39. 
Dickenson, 4293 ‘** wii vie 48. 
Pintner, 450 ‘* " = 49. 
Madison, 880 ee we 6 51. 
Mitchell, 2004 ‘‘ in sg 45. 
Fox, Ch. 2700 cases, Northumberland group test, mental ratio, § 

i ae 46. 
From Memoirs of National Academy, 15:1921, 94,004 cases white 

draft, principal sampling, c minus, ¢ and ¢ plus 
56,140 eases, white draft, average of 4 camps, ¢ minus, ¢ and ¢ plus.. 
Average for 15 camps, ¢ minus, c and ¢ plus 


If we include measurements of other traits we can present the 
£1] a 
LOLLOW og: 
ne Per cent 
Bowley, chest measurements, 5738 Scotch soldiers, the 4 middle groups 

ONS x, ase tei 65.8 
Galton, 928 cases, heights of English soldiers, the 3 middle groups give 66.0 
Yule, 8585 cases, heights, 5 middle groups give 56.0 
Whipple, 1000 eases, heights of 10 year old boys, 6 middle groups give 68.1 
Pillsbury, 1020 cases, stature French soldiers, 3 middle groups give.. 62.0 
Garrett, 629 freshmen, weights, 3 middle groups give.. 68.2 
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If we include measurements of distribution of income we haye 
from G. §S. Garett, First Course in Statistical Method, the 
following: 

Per cent 


Incomes of Farmers, 1910-15, 6,400,00 cases, 3 middle groups give... 78.0 
Incomes of Farmers, 1916-18, 6,500,00 cases, 3 middle groups give... 62.4 


Or, from the study of S. H. Patterson, Social Aspects of 
Industry, we may indicate the per cent of those earning average 
salaries, that is, falling in the middle or average group. 

Per cent 

Of the two middle groups earning from $500 to $1500 a year we find 

from 37,569,060 cases, there 

Of the 37,569,060, those earning from $500 to $2,000, which includes 

the three middle groups 


In V. V. Anderson’s report of the Georgia Commission on 
Feeblemindedness (26), examinations of 915 white school children 
in various schools of the state by means of the Yerkes-Bridges 
Point Seale indicate as normal 51 per cent and as normal plus the 
dull normal, 65.5 per cent. Goddard(27), reporting a study of 
1547 children measured by the ‘‘Binet Measuring Scale of Intel. 
ligence’’, includes 1195 of the cases within the groups at age, one 
year above age and one year below age, which gave 77 per cent. 
If we are to accept a statement made in connection with The 
White House Conference we are to understand that of 45,000,000 
children in the United States, 35,000,000 are reasonably normal, 
that is 77.7 per cent. 

Taking the results brought together above, we find that the 
suggested average or normal groups include from 38 to 60 per 
cent of the distributions; figures relating to intelligence tests 
range from 39.4 per cent to 67 per cent; including other groups 
from other investigations the range is still greater, reaching as 
high as 80.6 per cent. Where the per cents above mentioned have 
been determined by including the 2 or 3 or more middle groups 
in a distribution, the question must at once be raised, How can we 
know as to how many groups in a distribution should be included 
to make up the middle or average, or so-called normal group! 
This is after all the question that we do not seem to have been able 
to answer. Therefore the next question arises, Should we not stop 
attempting to indicate the size of the normal group until we can 
discover an acceptable scientific method that will give us reason- 
ably accurate results? Since the results are so widely variable 
we are not doing psychology any service as a science by continuing 
to use them and may be doing it great harm. For particular 
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: have MM practical purposes as in the army there may be no objection to 
1. the gg indicating a central of average group; but as to attempting to make 
r , scientific generalization as to the size of the normal group for 
> cent text in general psychology there is reason to make serious 
objet tion. 
“As to the matter of determining a mean or average for various 
traits we are in a different situation. We have similar procedure 
the other sciences. Geometry deals with a mean curvature and 
Physical Geography has its mean spheroid. Astronomy requires in 
calculations a mean sun, which is ‘‘a fictitious sun supposed to 
move uniformly in the equator so as to be in the meridian each day 
6.7 at mean noon’’. Mean time is measured by means of the imaginary 
n sun; in terms of the mean sun we work out what is known as 
1 clock time. Thus the average individual might be defined as 
the fictitious individual who ranks at the midpoint in all distribu- 
tions of test results. Large numbers of measurements are implied 
here exactly as in the other sciences. 
The objection will immediately be made that the analogy is not 
‘ir; that clinical and remedial work is not required in astronomy 
and physies; that it is quite fundamental and essential in psy- 
hology. We must think of adjustment, of effective orientation 
pray d ability to do satisfactory work and to live happily with the 
» The roup. This is quite true; but it is also true that whereas we 
ww need to determine such things very much in terms of what 
may be ealled clinical judgment, it is the proper work of science 
to make it possible to make these judgments so far as may be on 
basis of measurements. Where psychometric tests are not 
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“ ivailable it is the work of psychology to develop them so that we 
heats ) not need to say that the individual is normal or abnormal but 
roups at he deviates so far from the average. It is conceivable that 
ng as are some traits for which such measurement may not be 
| have sible ; the scientific attitude demands attempt to measure them 
Troups a We Can. Seat —_ 
an we it may be necessary to say that the fictitious average indi- 
Juded idual must be determined for at least five things, namely, race, 
roup! ge, sex, social status, and degree of training. Perhaps this is 
» able » large an order but that is another matter. Our discussion 


ds to the suggestion that we might well consider using the terms 
erage and normal, not interchangeably, but with distinetly dif 
ent meanings. If the average individual is the fictitious indi 
ual who falls at the midpoint of all test results, the normal 
dividual might well be considered as one who is integrated, 
thy, and without any great variation from the average indi 
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vidual. The average individual may properly belong to pure anj 
experimental psychology, the normal individual to clinical and 
applied psychology. 


EXAMINATION OF SO-CALLED NORMAL CHILDREN 


We may now ask how our conceptions of average and normal 
will fit the needs of concrete cases brought into the clinic. What 
should we find if we selected children who were as near as pos 
sible to the average in intelligence rating and also in school work} 
—children who in addition were not known to be abnormal in any 
way. In order to answer this question at least tentatively within 
the limits of the time at our disposal, we selected six childrey 
from a class of 27 in the sixth grade. On the Stanford-Binet 
rating they were approximately of 100 L.Q. and according to the 
teacher and the school records of average school achievement, 
The examinations in the laboratory included the Herring-Binet 
as a check on the Stanford-Binet examination, a series of psycho- 
logical tests, psychiatric, neurological and physical examinations, 
and as much as could be done in connection with sociological 
conditions. 

Certain of the results were as follows: Case 1 was abnormally 
afraid of pain and would not have a bad tooth attended to although 
it had been aching for three months; had imbedded tonsils and his 
tongue was tied, the froenum reaching almost to the tip of the 
tongue; there was excessive fat with marked excess on the face. 

Case 2 showed no marked deviation from average performance 
in any tests except in the Herring-Binet re-examination in the 
laboratory; the first I1.Q. was 100; the I.Q. obtained in the labora 
tory examination was 118. Explanation of this discrepancy was 
given in terms of probably unfavorable conditions during the first 
examinations. 

Case 3 showed no abnormalities except for excessive fat which 
appeared to be a family trait. 

Case 4 showed some neurotic tendencies. 

Case 5 showed especially bad teeth and tonsils that needed 
immediate attention. 

Case 6 showed tonsils somewhat enlarged and scarred; heart 
sounds at the apex roughened and prolonged; neurological ex 
amination indicated presence of serious neurological condition. 

What we may now note is that here are children who are close 
to the fictitious average individual in intelligence ranks and schoo! 
achievement; they were considered to be normal in social adjust 
ment. But some of them were definitely abnormal functionall) 
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We have clearly at least three things if not more to consider: 
frst, the fictitious average individual from the more purely scien- 
tific point of view; second, the satisfactory adjustment to social 
eonditions and vocation; third, healthy organic and functional con- 
ditions. We may be permitted to add another, namely, the indi- 
vidual who accomplishes things whether he is adjusted on the one 
hand, or healthy and integrated on the other. If we may go this 
far we may supplement what we have said above by way of defini- 
tion and at least tentatively consider the following: 

The average individual is the fictitious individual who ranks 
at the midpoint in all distributions of test results. The normal 
individual is one who is integrated, healthy, and without any great 
variation from the average individual. The adjusted individual 
is one Who is reasonably well fitted into his environment and to its 
demands. The effective individual is one who accomplishes his 
purposes. 

According to this the terms average and normal are not inter- 
changeable. The average individual is a scientific concept, com 
parable to the mean sun, mean noon, mean curvature, mean 
spheroid, etc., in the other sciences. Actual individuals may be 
more or less normal, or adjusted, or effective. The practical and 
clinical judgments as to normality, adjustment and effectiveness 
can be made partly in terms of the average individual, and partly 
in terms of clinical judgment in the particular situation. 

We may now emphasize the fact that even if we desire for 
practical convenience to use the objectionable term normal for the 
individual as a whole, or for his performance as a whole, this has 
a serious defect. In actual practice we indicate that an individual 
isnormal or abnormal in a given performance or kind of behavior. 
In theory also we need to recognize that this use of the concept is 
less objectionable for the particular traits or performances than 
for the individual as a whole. Although a better and less ambigu- 
ous term is desirable, the word normal will probably continue to be 
used. It is not necessary to use it as ambiguously as is now done 
but it is possible to retain it as a term having very great practical 
convenience, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FACTORS IN A TYPICAL TEST 
OF INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION ! 
By J. P. GUILFORD anp RUTH B. GUILFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


N a recent survey * of the literature upon the subject of intro- 
| version-extroversion it was found that there is considerable 
agreement among psychologists upon the existence of a dis- 
tinction known as introversion-extroversion. Different authors in 
defining this alleged dimension of personality disagreed somewhat 
as to just where the emphasis should be placed. Some based the 
distinction almost entirely upon the direction of interest of the 
individual, whether predominantly outward upon the environment 
or inward upon the self. Others made the distinction mainly upon 
way in which emotional reactions ran their usual course, 
whether freely expressed in overt action, or whether inhibited and 
shunted through implicit channels. Still others emphasized the 
social aspects of introversion-extroversion. Tests and rating 
scales have probably favored this aspect more than any other, 
attempting to detect whether or not the individual responds quickly 
and easily to social situations. The reader of the literature on 
introversion-extroversion is left without being enlightened as to 
whether these three aspects, intellectual, emotional, and social, 
really belong to one main dimension of personality, or whether 
troversion-extroversion is coincident with any one or two of 
hem. To quote a part of the conclusions of Guilford and Braly,’ 
“We need very much to know whether there are such constella- 
tions of habits, tendencies or dispositions which can be called extro- 
version and introversion. A measurement of the frequency of 
coincidence of the various partials which have been suggested for 
these two constellations, those items of the Freyd list, for example, 
will help to determine whether we are talking about such entities 
as extroversion and introversion, and to decide just what they do 
include. The technique of Spearman for testing for general, group, 
and specifie factors may be applicable in this case, and may solve 
the riddle of personality traits in general. Having established the 
reality of such traits as extroversion and introversion, we are 
ready to look for simple objective tests and for some physiologi 
cal basis for them.’’ 
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From a practical standpoint, also, it is absolutely imperative 
that we understand the make-up of introversion-extroversion be- 
fore we can secure a valid measure of it. In some brief studies jn 
which it was essential to obtain some kind of rating of a number 
of subjects for introversion-extroversion, the present tests and 
rating scales proved to be almost worthless.* The three tests 
that were used, the Laird, the Marston, and the Neymann-Kohl.- 
stedt, did not correlate very highly with one another.’ And when 
the three were correlated with more objective measurements such 
as rate of fluctuation of an outline cube and height of the patellar 
reflex, some coefficients were negative and some were positive. 
The two studies just referred to were inspired by a desire to test 
experimentally McDougall’s theory of introversion-extroversion. 
The authors of the second study were forced to the conclusion 
that,° ‘‘One thing is certain, a better agreement upon the descrip- 
tion and the rating of introversion-extroversion will have to be 
reached before any adequate proof or disproof of McDougall’s 
theory, or any physiological theory, can be made.’’ Such a state 
of affairs demands that the whole concept of the aspect of per- 
sonality here under question should be carefully re-examined and 
if possible empirically justified. That is what we hope to accom- 
plish in this and in a following article. 

In the first article, we shall take what we regard as a typical 
test or rating seale of introversion-extroversion of 36 items, and 
subject it to two different procedures of statistical analysis. 
Spearman’s technique,’ or rather Dodd’s version of it,® will be 
applied first to see whether there is a general factor running 
throughout the entire list of 36 items and whether there are any 
‘group’ factors in addition which need to be assumed in order to 
account for all the correlations between items. Since group factors 
were actually indicated by this technique, we then applied 
Thurstone’s method of multiple factor analysis® in order to 
determine how extensive these factors are and how many there 
must be to account for the correlations. In the second article, 
we shall apply Thurstone’s method of similar reactions © to the 
same data. Since Spearman’s technique did indicate a fairly 
widespread ‘g’ factor in the test, involving all but a very few 
of the items, we assumed that the items could be allocated along 
a continuum, which by the common assent of a number of authors 
who have contributed the test items, may be called the continuum 
of introversion-extroversion. The scale values of the items as 
determined by the method of similar reactions, would serve as 
weightings for any future reactions to the test items. It was 
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thought that in this manner an empirically accurate measurement 
of introversion-extroversion might be set up. It was possible, of 
ourse, to find similar loadings for the test items by carrying out 
Spearman’s technique. This was done, and a comparison of the 
vo sets of weights, those from Spearman’s method and those 
‘rom Thurstone’s method, should be of interest from a statistical 
oint of view. The one set of weights also serves as a check upon 
validity of the other. 

In our choice of a ‘typical test’ of introversion-extroversion, 

did not use any one of the several now in general use. We 

ose rather to devise one of the usual Yes-No type that should 

e based upon the universally accepted descriptions of intro- 
ersion-extroversion now available. First, we combed the writ- 
vs of Jung" in order to find his own descriptive phrases. We 
sed the Freyd list,’* itself a kind of symposium of descriptive 
material. Of the tests now in use, we considered the Laird,™ 
the Marston,’ the Neymann-Kohlstedt,” and the Northwestern.*® 
[here are other tests, but they are almost always variants of 
the Freyd list or of the Laird test. Altogether we found 75 un- 
repeated items of description, each one supposed to be diagnostic 
by at least one of the above writers. Fifty-six of them were con- 
sidered diagnostic by two or more authors. Only two of the 
items were given by all six authors, five of them were given by 
five, thirteen were given by four, sixteen were given by three, and 
twenty were given by two different authors. This gives some 
idea of the agreement and lack of agreement, although it may be 
supposed that some of these writers would accept descriptive 
tems not included in their tests, and it is true that some of the 
items so included are mentioned in varied form a number of times. 
From this list of 75 items, we selected 35 as representative. We 
attempted to select those items upon which there was most agree- 
ment, and those which appeared to duplicate each other a minimum 
amount. As it happened, all of the items so selected were 
mentioned by at least three of the six authors. 

The question might be raised as to how we know that any ‘g 
factor found in these 35 items would be the introversion-extro- 
version that we are talking about. The only criterion we have 
is the common judgment of those who have tried to define and to 
describe this very thing. So far as we know there is no better 
court of appeal at the present time. There are, however, two 
other possible criteria, both more objectively defined than the one 
we have used. One is the McDougall test, the rate of fluctuation 
of an ambiguous figure, and the other is the use of pathological 
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subjects. We rejected the former because, although we may he 
inclined to give some ecredance to MeDougall’s physiologica| 
theory, it has been shown in several previous experiments that a 
pool of test items similar to the ones given in the above test may 
correlate very poorly with the McDougall test. Until MeDougall’s 
notion of the nature of introversion-extroversion agrees bette 
with that of a half dozen other writers, we are hardly safe jy 
using his test as a criterion. 

There has been some tendency recently’ to assume that 
dementia precox patients are extreme introverts and that manic 
depressives are extreme extroverts, and to use the reactions of 
these two psychotic groups as criteria of this dimension of per 
sonality. We believe that without further examination of the 
matter this assumption is not warranted. The depressed type of 
insanity surely shows more of the so-called introverted traits than 
extroverted. At least, if one does not wish to prejudice the ques 
tion as to which of the diagnostic traits are introverted and which 
extroverted at the start, one can find numerous examples of opposi- 
tion between the manic and the depressed upon the items of the 
usual test. One can find, also, cases of paranoid dementia and 
even catatonic that exhibit glaringly opposite characteristics to 
the simple or hebephrenic dementia precox. We also know, from 
personal experience in giving such tests orally to a large number of 
psychopathic patients, how little dependence can be put upon their 
answers, even in the most seemingly normal cases. For one thing, 
as anyone who has administered association tests to such patients 
will testify, a verbal stimulus does not have the same meaning to 
the average psychopathic patient that it has to the average indi 
vidual who is mentally healthy. If these were the only sources of 
error, perhaps the testing of psychopaths with introvert-extrovert 
items would not be entirely worthless. But what is an even more 
serious matter, the cultural level of the average patient in a public 
hospital is so remote from that of the college student, for whom 
the typical test is devised, that he cannot interpret all questions in 
the same way. His answers ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’ may be promptly 
given, but additional spontaneous remarks or responses to further 
questions of the examiner reveal that the subject may have entirely 
missed the point. 

We also question the main assumption that the two large groups 
of the insane exhibit extremes of introversion-extroversion. Hunt 
and Guilford administered the fluctuating cube test to a number of 
both groups.'* According to McDougall’s theory and the above 
assumption, the dementia precox patients should exhibit a rate of 
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tuation more rapid on the average than that for normal indi- 
luals and the manic-depressive group should show a markedly 
er rate than normal. The latter was found to be true, with 

e doubt. But the average for the dementia precox group was 
most identical with that for non-pathological subjects. The para- 
noid dement group exhibited extreme variability, from one indi- 
vidual to another and in the same individual at different times. 
if there is any connection between the rate of fluctuation of an 
autlline vube and introversion-extroversion, then it is going 
too far to assume at the present time that the dementia precox 
and manic depressive groups give us two clear cut extremes of 
the scale. Any test that is validated on this assumption might 
be regarded as a differential diagnostic test for these two patho- 
ogical groups, but it may be nothing more than that. Oneis not 
istified, without further proof to support the assumption, in 
calling such a seale of items a test of introversion-extroversion. 
The 35 items that we chose for our test are given below. The 
numbers in parentheses at the right represent the number of 
authors, among the six from whom the items were selected, who 
mentioned the items as diagnostic. The wording of the items was 
given much consideration, guided by a few general principles. We 


ittempted to let an affirmative answer indicate introversion as often 
is it did extroversion. Whenever possible, the questions were 
framed so that either an affirmative or a negative answer would be 
equally desirable ethically and personally. It was attempted to 


999 
9? 


frame as many as possible in the form of ‘‘Do you like 
assuming that it is easier for an individual to judge what he likes 
or dislikes than to judge what his behavior has been, and also 
easier for him to be more honest about it. Other statements, where 
possible, began, ‘‘ Are you inclined to ——?’’, so that no one would 
be forced apparently into making a more extreme judgment than 
he cared to. It is assumed in this study that with few possible ex- 
ceptions the questions are not completely disjunctive ; that probably 
a large group of individuals would distribute normally over the 
entire Yes-No range for any one question. The milder judgment, 
‘Are you inclined to ?’’, permits an either-or response from 
those who are nearer the ends. The instructions that were given to 
the subjects are also reproduced here. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


j ’? or *fno’’, 


Read each question in turn. Think what you behavior has usually been and underline 
either ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’, whichever answer describes your behavior better. If you 


’ 


Below you will find 36 questions which are to be answered either ‘‘ yes 
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cannot decide, then guess. Be sure to answer every question. There is no implication 
of right or wrong in any of these items. 


Yes No Do you express yourself better in speech than in writing? 
. Yes No Are you inclined to limit your acquaintances to a select few? 
3. Yes No Do you generally prefer to take the lead in group activities? 
Yes No Do you prefer to read about a thing rather than experience it? 
5. Yes No Do you like work which requires considerable attention to details? 
5. Yes No Are you generally very particular about your personal property, 
i.e., do you take very good care of your things? 
. Yes No Are you inclined to be considerate of other people’s feelings? 
. Yes No* Are you inclined to act on the spur of the moment without think- 
ing things over? 
. Yes No Have you ever kept a personal diary of your own accord? 
. Yes’ No Do you work much better when you are praised? 
. Yes No Do you like to change from one type of work to another frequently? 
2. Yes No Are you inclined to study the motives of others? 
3. Yes’ Ne Do you day-dream frequently? 
Yes*© No Do you prefer to work with others rather than alone? 
Yes No Are you inclined to worry over possible misfortunes? 
Yes’ No Are you frequently somewhat absent-minded? 
Yes’ No Do you like to persuade others to your point of view? 
. Yes’ No Are you inclined to keep in the background on social occasions? 
. Yes No Are you more interested in athletics than in intellectual things? 
. Yes No Do you usually dislike to change opinions you have already 
formed ? 
Yes No Do you like to speak in public? 
Yes No Do you prefer to work things out for yourself rather than accept 
suggestions from others? 
Yes No Do you have frequent ups and downs in mood, either with or 
without apparent cause? 
. Yes No Are you inclined to be slow and deliberate in movement? 
. Yes No Are your feelings rather easily hurt? 
Yes No Do you enjoy getting acquainted with most people? 
27. Yes No” Are you inclined to keep quiet when out in company? 
. Yes No Do you adapt yourself easily to new conditions, i.e., to new 
environments, situations, places, etc.? 
. Yes No Do you like to confide in others? 
. Yes No Do you express such emotions as delight, sorrow, anger, etc., 
readily ? 
Yes No Are you inclined to think about yourself much of the time? 
. Yes No Do you like to have people watch you when you are working? 
. Yes No Do you frequently rewrite social letters before mailing them? 
. Yes No’ Do you like to sell things? 
35. Yes No Do you get rattled easily in exciting situations? 
. Yes’ No Are you a male? 


oT & co cw 


The subjects were practically all undergraduates, distributed 
among the four classes. There were 930 altogether, including 430 
men and 500 women. The test was given a second time, one month 
later, to 277 of the same subjects, 163 men and 114 women. This 
was for the sake of determining something about the reliability of 
each item and of the test as a whole when the items were later 
properly weighted. Realizing that there might be sex differences 
in the proportion of subjects responding ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ to each 
question, and that the correlation between each item and every 
other one might be influenced by such sex differences, we had to 
take account of sex in some manner. To carry through all the 
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computations for the two sexes separately made an enormous task 
doubly enormous. We let sex be merely an additional item in the 
test and correlated sex with everything else. This is item number 
95. Other writers have found that men are inclined a little toward 
extroversion and women toward introversion. We can therefore 
treat sex as one more diagnostic item along with the rest. For any 
viven correlation between two items, then, if there is a significant 
sex difference involved one can simply partial out the factor of 
sex. 

It is too sanguine for anyone to hope that a ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ 
response given by an individual to any one of these questions really 
measures that individual’s position on the scale of that question. 
This would assume that each subject was a good judge of his own 
behavior, that he was not self deceived due to any motive of self 
defense or of wish fulfillment, and further that if these two things 
were true he would tell the truth about himself. We can only hope 
that in the long run his reactions do come in the neighborhood of 
the truth about himself. With no pretense of any knowledge as 
to how truly each reaction measures an individual, we may merely 
assume that we are applying 36 verbal stimuli to 930 subjects and 
that to each stimulus one of two reactions will occur. In correlating 
any item, then, with any other one, we are merely finding the likeli- 
hood of a similar response to those two items. But we can take at 
least one more logical step. Having found that two items bring a 
similar reaction in a large proportion of the cases, we may assume 
that the responses to those two items arise from similar properties 
or an identical property of the individual, and hence they may be 
said to measure the same variable in the same direction. Con- 
versely, if two items bring forth opposite reactions in a large pro- 
portion of the cases, if they are negatively correlated, in other 
words, then it may be said that they measure the same property 
but in opposite directions. In either case, nothing may be con- 
cluded as to the property being measured; merely that two stimuli 
have indicated a single property of the individual. In the final 
analysis, this is probably the only way in which a test item of any 
sort may be said to measure. If, therefore, we speak of any item in 
the test as measuring introversion-extroversion, it is for the sake 
of labeling a property of personality in order to facilitate 
discussion. 

The first step in the direction of finding the intercorrelations be- 
tween the 36 items was to tabulate every pair of items in a four- 
fold table. For example, if we want to find r,., the correlation be- 
tween items 1 and 2, we make the four following tabulations: 
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the number of cases responding ‘‘ Yes’’ to both items 
the number of cases responding ‘‘ Yes’’ to item |] 
and ‘‘No’’ to item 2 
the number of cases responding ‘‘No’’ to item 1 and 
‘*Yes’’ to item 2 
the number of cases responding ‘‘No’’ to both items 
Piz = Ay. + dy» Giz = Cre + dhe 
P 12 Bie T Cie G 12 = Dp + die 


From such a four-fold table one might either compute a tetrachoric 
coefficient or a coefficient of contingency. The latter, with two cor. 
rections to be mentioned later, is said to yield a value that is 
equivalent to the Pearson r.** This seemed the more expedient 
thing todo. According to Kelley, the coefficient of contingency can 
be obtained directly from ¢, the product moment correlation be- 
tween two point distributions, when there is a four-fold table. ¢ is 
found from the four-fold table by means of the formula,” 
ad — be 
¢ = 


in which the notations are the same as those given above. But this 
formula assumes that the measurements are in the form of non- 
continuous or point varieties, as, for example, classes of eye color. 
We have assumed some kind of a continuous distribution for the 
responses to the items in the test. The responses are merely forced 
into two categories by the conditions of the test. Kelley gives two 
corrections by which the proper value of C, the coefficient of con- 
tingency may be obtained from ¢. The first is the correction in ¢ 
itself for the number of cells used. With a few transformations, 
which we will not take the space to present here, the corrected ¢ 
for the four-fold table reduces to, 
1 


. ¢*— — 
N 


C can then be found by means of the formula,” 


‘ ¢* 
a 
l+¢ 


This coefficient needs the further correction for class index. The 
general formula is,” 


C 


mC = —— 
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Assuming that our distributions are normal, as most human 
its are, the value of r_ and of r_ for four-fold table both 


798." and the product of these is .637. It was a simple 
ter, therefore, to divide each obtained C by this common factor. 
re are two items in the list, however, in which a distribution of 

kind is very doubtful. Item 36, for males or females, is 
viously more like a point designation, although there are some 
o claim that the two sexes are not at all pure types and that 
overlap in their make-up considerably. Item 9 (keeping a 
ary) is doubtful. It would seem at first thought that a sharp 
ne of demarcation could be drawn between those who have and 
those who have not kept diaries. The qualification was added to 
question, ‘‘of your own accord’’, however, and this might 

ve opened up the possibility of expressing different degrees of 
willingness to keep a diary. Being in doubt, we retained the 
assumption of a point distribution for item 9. As it turned out, 


tion would have made any difference for this item in most of 
ts correlations. All the other items, aside from 9 and 36, were 
iven the correction mentioned above. 
The 630 coefficients, which are equivalent to Pearson r’s are not 
presented, since the cost of their publication would not be war- 
ranted. The reader who is interested in the individual coefficients 
may secure them from the writers by request. None of the co- 
efficients are very large, the range being limited, with two excep- 
tions, between —.50 and +.50. The majority of them look to be 
insignificantly small. Yet, due to the large number of subjects 
930), the coefficients are probably very reliably determined. If 
they were ordinary Pearson coefficients, the probable errors would 
range between .016 and .022. The limits of the correlations ob- 
tained under the conditions of our test are therefore rather 
narrowly defined, and we have taken any coefficient greater than 
+.10 as being rather indicative of the true amount of relationship 
between that pair of items. 
In order to see whether the correlations can be accounted for 
assuming only a ‘g’ factor and ‘s’ factors, we did not attempt 
to use Spearman’s tetrad differences. With 630 coefficients, the 
number of tetrad differences would be enormous and the task 
prohibitive. We have preferred to depend upon Dodd’s coefficient 
equiproportion to make the same test of the table of correla- 
The latter process involves first the determination of the 
relation of each item with an assumed ‘g’ factor, (r,,), Spear- 
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man has given us the formula for this.** The r,, coefficients for 
our test items will be found in the second row of Table I. These 
coefficients are strictly correct only when there are no group factors 
in the table of items. But they are approximately correct when 
the influence of group factors is relatively small. We are safe ip 
assuming that this is true in these data, since all the raw eo. 
efficients are low. 


Item Number 
Coefficient of Reliability 
Correlation with the g- 
factor + .2 
Weight of the g-factor + 
Sum of Corrected Corre- 
lations 4. . 25 5. 4.51 
TABLE I—Continued 


9 12 13 14 15 
1.00 . 81 .76 .88 .76 
.00 a P .09 ,—.20 +.27 —.35 
2 ==, 09 —.22 +.29 —.39 
2.40 Bi .07 2.88 4.11 4.16 5.56 
TABLE I—Continued 
23 24 
.80 .94 
—.20 —.27 —.32 
—.21 —.31 —.35 
5.24 5.12 5.48 
TABLE I—Concluded 


30 31 32 33 34 35 


.71 .61 aa . 90 .91 . 80 1.00 
+. 700 —.19 +.26 —.08" +.34 -~.41 +.21 
+ .1% .00 .20 +.28 —.08 +.38 —.49 +.22 
4 6.05 .98 4.07 2.41 4.21 6.07 4.14 


Knowing all the correlations with the ‘g’ factor, it is possible 
to partial out the effect of this factor in the correlation between 
every pair of items. This yields the residual or ‘specific correla- 
tion’ over and above that caused by ‘g’. Like the values for r,,, 
they, also, are approximations, but they are probably nearer the 
truth than the r,, values. The mean of ‘these specific correlations, 
disregarding signs, is .137. The probable error of these coefficients 
has a maximum value of .022, obtained from the formula, 
.6745/VN.* This is the probable error when r,., has a value of 
zero. The mean is 6.2 times the probable error of these coefficients, 
which indicates that the specific correlations are real, and that 
the table of items contains group factors. 
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Before we attempt to see what these group factors are and 
through which items they extend, let us try to guess something 
more definite and perhaps more useful about the assumed ‘g’ 
factor. Two of the correlations with ‘g’ are as high as .50, and 
many are above .30. Six of them are zero and therefore the items 
involved cannot possess the ‘g’ factor. The average specific cor- 
relation is very small, indeed not so far from zero, (.137), so that 
the error in the approximation of r,, should be practically negli- 

We can learn at least which ones are negative and which 
ones are positive, and therefore to which end of the introversion- 
extroversion scale each affirmative answer belongs. We should be 
able, then, to see whether the @ priori judgments of the writers on 
the subject have been correct. We should be able, furthermore, 
to compute an approximate weight for each item and to see which 
items are most diagnostic. Most tests heretofore have merely 
checked a subject’s reaction to an item as indicating introversion 
or extroversion. All items have been weighted equally. An im- 
portant refinement in scoring such tests would consist of a dif- 
ferential weighting of the ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’ answers according 
as they reveal a certain amount of the ‘g’ factor in the test. 

We have therefore computed the weights of the items accord- 

¢ to another of Spearman’s formule.** These weights are given 
with their proper signs, in the third row of Table 1, Fig. 1 illus- 
trates in graphic form the allocation of each item along the intro- 
version-extroversion continuum. These weights are assigned to 
the ‘*Yes’’ answers to the 36 items only. To the ‘‘No’’ answers 
we may simply reverse the signs of the weights. And herein lie 
two new assumptions. One is that the distributions of individuals 
upon the different items are equal in range. The other is that the 
listributions are not skewed. No one knows whether or not these 
assumptions are correct. But we insist that it is better to make 
guesses based upon recognized assumptions than to proceed as 
has often been done in the past by making guesses based upon 
ignorance alone. 

One can see in Fig. 1 that items 18 (inclined to keep in the 
background on social occasions), 2 (inclined to limit acquaintances 
to a select few), 27 (inclined to keep quiet when out in company) 
and 35 (gets rattled easily in exciting situations) indicate most 
strongly introverted tendencies. The social aspect, which we have 
said before tends to dominate all the tests, comes out with strongest 
diagnostic value. It may be that the frequency with which this 
aspect obviously appears among the different items actually favors 
this result. As a group these social items would tend to fortify 
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one another, constituting the most general group factor in the 
test. This would seem to be borne out at the other end of the 
scale where we have indicators of social aggressiveness. Here we 
find items 26 (enjoys getting acquainted with most people), 3 (pre- 
fers to lead in group activities), 28 (adapts readily to new cop- 
ditions), 21 (likes to speak in public), and 34 (likes to sell things) 
leading the list. But on the other hand, items 28 and 35, which 
appear among the leaders at both ends, have no necessary social 
implications. And following closely behind at either end of the 
scale are items also without any apparent social factor. If these 
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Fig. 1. Showing to what extent each item is weighted with the g-factor 












































latter items did not partake of the same ‘g’ factor that is found in 
the more extreme social items, their weights would approach zero. 

The few items which do receive weights of zero are worthy of 
note. They are 5 (liking work involving attention to details), 
6 (being particular about one’s personal property), 7 (being con- 
siderate of other people’s feelings), 9 (keeping a diary), 11 (liking 
to change type of work frequently), and 30 (expressing emotions 
readily). And yet these have been rather favorite items in the 
usual test. It may be, of course, that the Yes-No type of test does 
not yield valid results on such questions as these. But from a 
practical standpoint of measurement of personality, such items 
yield nothing, apparently, in the way of diagnosing introversion- 
extroversion. 

Are there any items that yield an opposite diagnostic reaction 
to that generally accepted? The results are gratifying to the arm 
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hair psychologist in this respect. With the exception of those 
items mentioned above that are seemingly not diagnostic at all, 
d possibly one more item which may be reversed to the expecta- 
tion of some writers, there is remarkable agreement between theory 
and fact. The doubtful exception is item 23 (having frequent 
ips and downs in mood). Those who hold that manic depressives 
ire extreme extroverts might expect an affirmative answer to item 
to indicate extroversion. It is on the introvert side in Fig. 1. 
t may be that the qualification ‘frequent’ is the key to the situa- 
The introverted individual, suppressing overt emotional re- 
actions, is More easily thrown into a continued emotional state or 
nood than is an extroverted individual. But this would necessi- 
te a distinction in our description of all alternations of mood; 
tween those of short duration, the transitory, and those of 
nger duration, the more permanent. 
(he loadings of the different items as represented in Fig 1 
very well be used in scoring the test as a whole for the ‘g’ 


factor in it. The validity of test scores so obtained can be esti- 
mated by finding the correlation between the best weighted pool 
f items and the ‘g’ factor. When this is computed according to 
Spearman’s formula, we get an r,, equal to .871. This is far below 


’ 


standard set by Holzinger * for the correlation between a ‘g 
tor and the best weighted pool of tests, but as compared with the 
al multiple coefficients of correlation, or with coefficients of 
validity found in practice, the value is not so low. It is un- 
loubtedly higher than the similar measure of validity that would 
found for tests of introversion-extroversion in which the test 
items are unweighted in making up the pool. 
In order to see how the weighting of test items would work 
t in practice, we selected some test papers at random from those 
subjects who had taken the test twice. Among these subjects there 
were 60 men and 60 women. The loadings as given in Fig. 1 apply 
y to the ‘‘Yes’’ answers. For the ‘‘No’’ answers we simply 
reversed the signs. Then, in order to eliminate negative scores, 
we added a constant number to all the loadings. The loadings then 
ranged from 0 to 1.4, or by elimination of decimals, from 0 to 14. 
The total scores for the 60 men ranged from 157 to 285, with a 
an of 213. The total scores for the 60 women ranged from 133 
to 265, with a mean of 211. The coefficients of reliability, test-re- 
test, were .767 for the men and .869 for the women. When both 
men and women were combined, the coefficient of reliability was 
$10. Tryon has shown * that the coefficient of reliability measures 


directly the percentage of the test measurement that is produced 
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by the true thing we are attempting to measure. The actual cor 
relation between the thing we are trying to measure, in this cage 
the posited ‘g’ factor, and the test scores is equal to the square 
root of the coefficient of reliability.” For the two sexes combined, 
this correlation would be exactly .90. This should be equivalent 
to the coefficient r,, which was obtained in another manner above, 
As a matter of fact, the two are very close together. We would 
have predicted a value lower than the obtained .87 because the cor. 
relations with ‘g’ were probably spuriously higher than the truth. 
From the self correlation of the test we find that r,, is slightly 
higher than .871. This might be taken as reassuring the validity 
of the computation of r,, with Spearman’s method. On the other 


hand, the coefficient of reliability was found by correlating test | 


scores with retest scores. Although a month elapsed between the 
two trials, memory and mental set for self consistency on the 
part of the subjects might have played some part in raising the 
coefficient of reliability. This factor which works toward an ap- 
parently increased reliability is offset by another which tends to 
lower it. After a month’s time the same Ss are often tested in a 
quite different mood and certain more permanent changes in per- 
sonality may also have occurred. 

If the weighted test scores do actually measure from 75 to 8 
per cent introversion-extroversion, as obtained from the coefficient 
of reliability, and the remaining percentage something else, the test 
would undoubtedly be more valid than the majority of personality 
tests, and even better than many tests of intelligence. But there 
is a feasible method of improving upon this. The lack of perfect 
reliability of the test as a whole is caused by the unreliability of 
the separate items themselves. It is possible for the same subject 
to change his answer a second time, even to those questions that 
are most heavily weighted. Such an event makes a sizable dif- 


ference in a final test score. It will pay us, therefore, to study the} 


reliabilities of the separate test items. 

Taking the responses of the 277 subjects who had been given the 
test twice, and tabulating the four-fold tables just as we did for 
the intercorrelation of test items pair by pair, we then found the 
coefficients of contingency with the same necessary corrections. 
These coefficients will be found in row one of Table I. They range 
from .514 to 1.00. Only three, however, are below .70, and seven 
more are below .80. The reliability of the total test, apparently, 
is no higher than that for the average test item. There is only 
one practical way out of this difficulty, and that is to increase the 
number of items in the test, preferably by repeating the better, 
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most highly weighted items, a number * —_ in slightly varied 
form. In a psychophysical experime nt, in which two alternative 
responses are permitted to a given ainda one would never think 
of stopping after only one application of the stimulus. There are 
good reasons, of course, why a repetition of the same stimulus 
here would not have the beneficial effect that it has in the psycho- 
physical experiment. But a lengthening of the test, such as 
bas been done in the Northwestern University test, by giving 
the same item over again as many as five times, should raise the 
reliability considerably. And if the items, in their various forms, 
are all properly weighted, this should have the effect of raising 
the values of r,, to a really acceptable degree. 

Let us now turn to the question of group factors. The large 
number of specific correlations indicate that there are some. But 
ne can hardly guess merely from an examination of these specific 
coefficients just how many there are nor just how extensive each 
one is. Since the so-called ‘g’ factor was found to have no weight 
in six of the items, it might be more appropriate to call it a broad 
group factor rather than a ‘g’ factor in the sense of a universal. 
It is, however, the strongest of the factors present, whether re- 
garded as a universal or merely as a group factor. The other 
factors that exist in the table must be less important. Spearman’s 
methods do not enable us readily to go on and to analyze the table 
of correlations further. Certain methods might be devised for 
doing this. We might repeat with the specific correlations the 
process which was applied to the raw coefficients, that is, assume 
anew ‘g’ factor and find correlations of items with it. The next 
most extensive factor would thus be revealed. New specific cor- 
relations could be determined with both the first two group factors 
held constant, and so on, repeating the process until all significant 
group factors had been found. The process would be a kind of 
‘fractional distillation’. We have not attempted to carry this 

because the procedure lacks mathematical proof and because 
when there are specific correlations involved, the correlations with 
the general factors are only approximated, and so, also, are the 
specific correlations. If this error could be avoided, the method 
would seem worth trying. 

Thurstone’s method of factor analysis as first introduced * 
enables us to survey systematically a table of raw coefficients in 
order to detect all the group factors Present, no matter how 


* Since this paper was written Thurstone has made considerable progress in develop- 
ng his method and in simplifying his procedures. The fundamental theory, however, 
mains essentially the same. 
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———___ 
general or how limited in extent. It is this procedure that we 
employ next. When the method is followed out in full it is pos- 
sible to weight every variable for each general factor that it 
measures. We have not taken the trouble to go this far with the 
data at hand at the present time. This will be done at a later 
time after the method has been tested further and the work of 
computation has been simplified. It is sufficient for our purposes 
here to be able to estimate the number of group factors, to deter- 
mine which test items contain them, and to guess something about 
the nature of the individual factors. At the beginning of this re- 
port, it was suggested that the usual test items tend to cluster 
about three important aspects of introversion-extroversion, the 
intellectual, the emotional and the social. Will a correlational] 
analysis of the test items reveal any such broad group factors? 

Thurstone’s method is most accurately applied when all co- 
efficients are corrected for attenuation. The method assumes, as 
originally proposed, that the self-correlations are 1.00. All inter- 
correlations, to be made comparable with this assumption must 
therefore be corrected for attenuation. Our 630 coefficients were 
so corrected. We do not present these corrected coefficients, but 
we do give in Table I, row 4, the absolute sum of the coefficients 
for every item. These are important in determining the items 
most heavily ‘loaded’ with the various factors. 

Item 18 has the largest sum, disregarding signs, and therefore 
item 18 furnishes the reference or criterion for all those items con- 
taining the most important group factor which we shall call factor 
‘a’. The next step involves the selection of all those items that 
correlate positively with item 18. There are 12 such items, in- 
eluding 2, 4, 13, 15, 16, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 31, and 35. Im scrutiniz- 
ing this list in the test, it is not easy to select a name which desig- 
nates this group. Judging from item 18 and from those items 
that correlate most strongly with it, we might say that it is a 
tendency to fear the environment, to shrink away from it and 
from the necessity of acting to it, especially the social environment. 
But this is a rather acceptable definition of introversion itself. 
Indeed, it will be seen in Fig. 1 that item 18 is the most introvert 
of them all, and prominent in the partial list of items given above 
are items that follow closely behind item 18 in Fig. 1. None of the 
items on the extrovert side in Fig. 1 are represented in the list. 
Only three items on the introvert side in Fig. 1 are not included. 
These three items are: 10 (works better when praised), 25 (feel- 
ings easily hurt), and 33 (rewrites social letters). These three fall 
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on the introvert side in Fig. 1 probably because they correlate 
positively with other items than 18 that are on the same side. 

But what about those items that correlate negatively with item 
18? The correlation of such items with number 18 would have 
been positive if we had merely changed the sign of the verbal re- 
sponses of our subjects. Of the items on the extrovert side in 
Fig. 1, the following correlate negatively with number 18: 1, 3, 
8 12, 14, 17, 21, 26, 28, 29, 30, and 34. Again three items are 
conspicuous by their absence. They are: 19 (more interested in 
athletics than in intellectual things), 32 (likes being watched while 
at work), and 36 (male). It is worth noting that there is no sex 
difference upon item 18. If this item is the keystone of intro- 
version-extroversion, then there is no significant difference be- 
tween the two sexes in this important dimension of personality. 
However, sex does correlate with other items which belong on the 
negative or positive side in Fig. 1 so that it must carry some weight 
for factor a. It is quite significant that those items which come 
at the zero point on the scale in Fig. 1, 7.e., 5, 6, 7, 9, and 11, do 
not correlate with item 18 at all. Since they correlate neither 
with item 18 nor with the pool of tests of which item 18 is the 
keystone, they are probably of no diagnostic value for factor a. 

What, then, of the six test items that correlate with the pool 
and that do not correlate with item 18? We refer to items 10, 25, 
33, and 19, 32, and 36. Should these be eliminated from a test 
of introversion-extroversion? They have substantial weights as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. According to Hull, a test which correlates 
zero With the criterion may still be diagnostic if it correlates 
highly with other tests that do correlate with the criterion. One 
could not say that any of the other items correlate highly with 
any criterion in this case, but relatively speaking, the six items 
just referred to have significant correlations with items that do 
correlate with the criterion. They may therefore be retained as 
diagnostic. 

The next step, according to Thurstone’s procedure, is to elimi- 
nate from further consideration all tests that correlate higher than 
0, positively or negatively, with item 18. Now there is only 
one such item in the whole list, namely, number 28 (adapts 
readily to new situations). If this rule were followed throughout 
the remainder of the process, we would find as many group fac- 
tors, lacking only two, as there are items. This may represent 
the actual state of affairs. But the limits of +.50 seem to have 
been arbitrarily chosen by Thurstone. There are many tables 
of intereorrelations with few coefficients higher than +.50. In 
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this study we have lowered those limits to +.30. This reduces 
the number of group factors that need to be postulated, but ij 
raises the question as to just how many group factors there 
actually are among these 36 items. By lowering the limits sti|] 
more, we could reduce the number of postulated factors again. 
Using the limits of +.30, as we did, there proved to be no less than 
18 group factors, including the first one which has already been 
discussed, namely factor a. 

Factor b, the next most extensive one, had as its most repre 
sentative item, number 35 (gets rattled easily in exciting situa 
tions). The items positively correlated with it are found on the 
introvert side in Fig. 1, and in addition, factors 6, 9, 11, and 30 
which were weighted zero for factor a. The items negatively 
correlated with it appear on the extrovert side. Only three items, 
7 (considerate of other people’s feelings), 8 (acts on the spur of 
the moment), and 14 (prefers to work with others), show no cor- 
relation whatever with item 35. From the point of view of the 
number of items correlated with 18 and 35, the latter has more 
claim to contain the most representative factor. This is true 
even if we eliminate from consideration all coefficients lower than 
+.10. Any coefficient higher than those limits has been considered 
significant, for this particular study. But the sum total of the 
correlations with 18 is higher than that for 35, and hence the 
a factor is to be considered the strongest one in the table. And 
some of the correlations with item 35 may be due to factor a. 

What can be said of the nature of factor b from an examina- 
tion of the items most strongly associated with it? It would 
seem to be a kind of sensitiveness to the environment. It is hard 
to distinguish this constellation of reactions from those containing 
factor a. But if we note the items in this group not found asso- 
ciated with item 18 so strongly, we find an emotional element 
coming in. For example, item 25 (feelings easily hurt) is rather 
heavily loaded with factor b, but it contains little or nothing of 
factor a. Item 15 (inclined to worry) contains both, but much 
more of factor b. Item 29 (likes to confide in others) and 30 
(expresses emotions freely) both contain factor b but not a. All 
these reveal an emotional element. The reference item, 35, may 
be a consequence of this very thing. A person who is over-sensitive 
to the many incongruous demands of his environment feels unpre- 
pared to meet them and hence often responds in a confused, 
incoérdinated, emotional manner. 

The third factor centers around item 30 (expresses emotions 
freely). Here is another emotional factor, but different from 
factor b. Among those items most strongly associated with 30 
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are: (acts on the spur of the moment), 23 (frequent ups and 
downs in mood), 25 (feelings easily hurt), 29 (likes to confide 
others). Among those negatively associated with it are: 18 
ined to keep in the background), 24 (slow and deliberate), and 

) (inelined to keep quiet when out in company). Surely the out 
standing thing about this grouping of reactions is impulsiveness; a 
ick and ready response to environmental changes. This has 
een considered by many as the sine qua non of extroversion. It 
ks large in MeDougall’s physiological theory. But curiously 
nough, this item stands at the zero point in Fig. 1, and is weighted 
ero for factor a. And in the table of raw coefficients, it correlates 
ositively, or negatively, with both introvert and extrovert items. 
This is probably the secret of the failure of those who have 
ittempted to correlate the rate of fluctuation of an ambiguous 
ire With the typical test of introversion-extroversion. The 


ypical test far transcends this group factor c, or impulsiveness. 
[his factor, which we would expect to find related to the rate of 
fluctuation of an ambiguous figure, is too far obliterated in the 
typical test to give any significant correlations between the two 
ypes of measurement. If only those items that fall within this 
group were used, and if they were properly weighted for the c 


factor, we would reasonably expect a correlation with fluctuation 
Sut if group factor a, of which item 18 is the key, is the 
thing that the great majority of writers are meaning by introver- 
sion-extroversion, then McDougall is talking about something 
ite different but nevertheless something that may be as signifi- 
We believe, therefore, that the analysis which we have 
udertaken has already thrown some light upon the difference 
between MeDougall’s notion of introversion-extroversion and that 
{ the majority of writers. 

Of the three large aspects postulated at the beginning of this 
nalysis, two have already been discovered, in addition to a third 
vhich was not postulated. The social factor that was looked 
tor may be identified with factor a. The emotional factor may 
he identified with c. The latter was found, however, to be almost 
incorrelated with introversion-extroversion. What of the third 
tactor, the direction of interest, the one that is probably paramount 
nJung’s conception? This one is indicated in the very next factor 
that appeared in our analysis. The key item is number 31 (thinks 
ibout self much of the time). Among those items most strikingly 
issociated with it are: 2 (inclined to limit acquaintances), 13 
daydreams), 16 (absentminded), and 25 (feelings easily hurt). 
Two items more strongly negatively associated with it are: 7 
considerate of other people’s feelings), and 6 (particular about 
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personal property). Aside from the negative correlation with 
the last mentioned item, the picture might be one of Narcissism. 
With the exception of item 8 (acts on the spur of the moment). 
all the items associated with item 31 are on the expected side of 
the scale in Fig. 1. Several items correlated with 31, however, 
are at the zero point in Fig. 1, 2.e., items 5, 6, 7, and 30. On the 
other hand, other items in the test which we would expect to 
indicate direction of interest, such as 4 (prefers to read about 
a thing), and 19 (more interested in athletics than in intellectual 
things) do not correlate at all with the key item. It may be 
that there are no items in the list appropriate for bringing out 
the difference in direction of interest as posited by Jung’s con- 
ception. But if this is so, such appropriate items have never 
yet been included in any test of introversion-extroversion. 

[It is probably not worth while here to discuss the remaining 
14 group factors in as much detail as we have the four more 
important ones. It may suffice to give the key item for each one. 
Only those other items that correlate with the key item to the 
extent of +.10 may be regarded with certainty as belonging to 
that group. The remaining key items, in the order of their 
importance, are as follows: 21 (likes to speak in public), 17 (likes 
to persuade others), 1 (expresses self better in speech than in 
writing), 34 (likes to sell things), 14 (likes to work with others), 
36 (male), 22 (prefers to work things out alone), 19 (more inter 
ested in athletics than in intellectual things), 11 (likes to change 
type of work frequently), 32 (likes to be watched while working), 
6 (particular about personal property), 10 (works better when 
praised), 5 (likes detailed work), and 33 (rewrites social letters). 
The last two factors extend through only six to eight items. 

Granting that each item in the test tells us something definite 
about personalities, and the apparent reasonableness of many of 
the correlations indicates that they do, we are able to grasp some 
idea of the intricacy of the whole affair. But every reaction to 
an item depends to some extent upon several strata of dispositions 
in the individual. It is first of all an expression of some deep 
temperamental trait, perhaps of an hereditary nature. It is partly 
determined by very old personal habits, emotional, social, or 
attitudinal. It may be determined to some extent by habits of 
a more recent origin and of a less permanent sort. And lastly, 
it may be influenced by the present mental sets of the individual 

It was hoped in this study, that the use of over 900 subjects 
might reduce the errors of measurement to variable ones, although 
this, we know, can never be fully realized. For example, when 
we examine the items correlated with the sex of the subjects, we 
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wonder how much the sex differences are due to the traits 
iously intended in the item and how much they are due to a 
‘rent mental set in the two sexes. To cite a few traits that 
m on the basis of this test to be correlated with being a male, 
nd: ‘indifferent to praise’, ‘feelings not easily hurt’, ‘inhibits 
expression of emotions’, and ‘not easily rattled’. Are girls merely 
ore ready to confess to these traits which might seem to suggest 
hortcomings? Have men any more real claim to these virtues 
han women? Are not men more likely to prefer to think that 
ey are Spartan-like, as these four traits imply, or more likely 
o claim these traits? It is usually found that women coéperate 
more fully in carrying out instructions given them, and hence 
even if they recognize the weakness of some of these traits they 
would probably be more honest about themselves in answering 
» questions. 
The use of such questionnaire types of tests, therefore, is not 
i perfect technique for analyzing personality into its underlying 
omponents. But assuming valid measurements of a variety of 
spects of personality such as these test items imply, the use 
f Spearman’s or Thurstone’s or any other accepted technique of 
alysis of such measurements for their components seems to 
ffer a fruitful approach to a very intricate problem. The pri- 
mary purpose of this study was to examine the typical Yes-No 
type of test of introversion-extroversion critically and empirically. 
1 so far as the test items have yielded valid measurements of 
different aspects of personality, and in so far as current methods 
factor analysis permit, the analysis of those aspects of per- 
sonality represented in the typical test of introversion-extroversion 
is been accomplished. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A typical test of introversion-extroversion of the Yes-No 
variety was prepared after a thorough survey of the literature 
the subject and of the tests now in use. The test was given 
to 930 students, 277 of whom repeated it after an interval of a 
month. The frequency with which every one of the 36 items was 
responded to in a certain way in conjunction with a certain 
response to every other item was obtained. That is, for every 
ombination of items, taken two at a time, the frequencies for 
‘Yes-Yes’, ‘No-No’, ‘Yes-No’, and ‘No-Yes’ combinations of reac 
tions were tabulated. From these were obtained coefficients of 
contingency between pairs of items, which when corrected gave 
equivalent Pearson coefficients of correlation. 
By means of the Spearman-Dodd technique, the correlation of 
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each item with an assumed ‘g’ factor was obtained and also the 
corresponding weight for each item. The positive and negative 
weights agreed with the traditional armchair opinions about the 
same test items. That is, the so-called extrovert items and the 
introvert items as groups tended to cling together at two ends 
of a scale. Several items long supposed to be diagnostic, however. 
have zero weights. All others form a continuous graded series 
of traits, from extreme introversion to extreme extroversion., A 
test of introversion-extroversion based upon these weights had a 
self correlation, test-retest, of .81. The validity of the test, as 
denoted by the correlation of the pool of items with the ‘g’ factor 
was .87. 

By computing specific correlations, with the ‘g’ factor held 
constant, however, it was revealed that the test is full of group 
factors. The weights obtained by the Spearman method are 
therefore only approximations. Thurstone’s method of multiple 
factor analysis was applied to the table of intercorrelations and 
at least 18 group factors were found to be present. Most impor 
tant of these were four factors named as follows: (a) a tendency 
to fear the environment, to shrink away from it (this is probably 
what most writers mean by introversion); (b) an emotional sen 
sitiveness to the environment; (c) impulsiveness; and (d) interest 
in self. All of these except (c), impulsiveness, are clearly cor 
related with the ‘g’ factor that was found by Spearman’s method, 
and may therefore be regarded as aspects of introversion-extro 
version. Factor c cannot be so regarded. It is suggested that 
factor c is what McDougall has in mind as introversion-extrover 
sion, and that the rate of change of the fluctuating cube will 
measure this variable. 

Is there a single dimension of personality to be called intro 
version-extroversion, and to be measured by the several standard 
tests of this trait? It has been shown that one can force most 
of the items of this test, and perhaps of more extended tests, onto 
a single continuum. But in reality, our analysis would seem to 
show that such a procedure is largely fictitious, and that per 
sonality is an extremely multidimensional affair. It is possible to 
find several closely allied dimensions including several like three 
of the four listed above, and to project them upon a single more 
inclusive continuum, and to give a name to that larger ‘variable’ 
thus created. That is apparently what armchair psychology 
has done in the case of introversion-extroversion. But one who 
wishes to approach a real analysis of personality and its basic 
causes will not be misled by names. One could apply the term 
introversion-extroversion to any particular test of the usual type, 
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byt we would have to keep in mind the composition of that test 
and the weighting of responses to its items, just as we have 


learned to distinguish between the Binet 1.Q., Otis 1.Q. and 
NIT LQ. As in the case of intelligence tests, scales of introver 


sion-extroversion may have their own practical value when 
orrelated with practical criteria. But let us remember that the 
isual scale bearing the name does not refer to any real dimension 
personality any more than the usual intelligence test measures 
ingle real variable of mental ability. In both eases a true 
nderstanding of the ingredients of ability or personality is to 

had only by a rigid analysis of the factors which enter into a 
arge number of single tests or measurements. 
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HALO PRESTIGE * 
By A. 0. BOWDEN 
NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FLOYD F. CALDWELL anv GUY A. WEST 
CHICO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


HI purpose of this study is to discover some quantitative 
evidence of the tendency for rather broad or general prestige 
to be imputed to one who has gained decided recognition for 

a single act or for conspicuous achievement or reputation along 
relatively narrow lines. 

The person who flies the ocean or accomplishes an equally con 
spicuous task, gains immediate recognition and is acclaimed a 
hero. His importance in the eyes of men is doubled, trebled, or 
multiplied fifty fold. He cannot avoid having honors heaped upon 
him, frequently out of all proportion to his intrinsic merit, and he 
is considered by the general public as an authority in many fields 
of knowledge. As a result he is offered financial inducement to 
testify to the superiority of various brands and items of merchan 
dise. His influence extends even beyond these limits and the morn 
ing news may feature him as declaring allegiance to some particu 
lar candidate for public office or as favoring some principle of 
government, law or economics. The public appears to be highly 
suggestible to the ‘‘halo’’ which surrounds heros of this kind. 

While the present study is not concerned with causal factors, 
it is proper to recognize that prestige may arise as the result of 
(1) conspicuous accomplishment or (2) association with fortune, 
name, or position. Moreover, there is a kind of transeunt prestig: 
or that which spreads somewhat contagiously from one field to 
another,—in other words, ‘‘halo prestige’’. Primarily it is the 
latter to which the present study is directed. 

In personnel work, the word halo holds a definite connotation. 
For instance, in rating, general influences are said to persist to 
affect the evaluation of specific traits or qualities. This tendency 
for a person to rate another consistently too low or too high be 
cause of some persistent general influence is known as halo effect.’ 


* Manuscript received June 9, 1933. 

1 The authors are inclined to the view that many have used the expression, ‘ 
effect’’, without a sound understanding of its psychological basis. It seems necessary 
to recognize that at least three aspects are involved, as follows: 

(1) The judge is impressed by one or more points of extreme merit or extren 
demerit in the subject rated. 
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Webster defines halo as ‘‘the glow or glory investing an object 
‘dealized by sentiment’’. Halo Prestige, then, may be defined as 
excess of glory, glamour, reputation or honor beyond the 
ts of true merit with which a public invests a person, a thing 
or an ideal. 

Seven men, each of whom the authors felt was entitled to 
recognition in at least one field, were chosen as the basis of the 
tudy, namely, Herbert Hoover, Charles A. Lindbergh, Albert 
Kinstein, John J. Pershing, Fhomas A. Edison, Theodore Roose- 

t and J. P. Morgan. A rating seale covering fifteen fields of 

wledge was constructed. Aside from the fact that each of the 
ven men’s field of specialization and two discredited fields were 

uded, the several fields of knowledge were selected largely at 
ndom, It will be noted from the sample of the rating scale which 
lows that the two discredited fields were phrenology and palm- 
try. These were selected primarily to insure as wide a range as 
possible and also it was hoped that the results obtained on fields 
thoroughly discredited might prove significant and interesting. 

\ copy of the rating sheet follows. 


TABLE I 
LDS IN WHICH EACH oF SEVEN MEN HELD Higuest AND LOWEST STANDING 
. Ilighest Standing Lowest Standing 
Field =< S : © 
Held by Held by 
Engineering Hoover More 
Aviation Lindbergh cr. 
Phrenology Lindbergh 
Government and Statesmanship Ri elt iMdison 
Law and Jurisprudence T OOSE Mdison 
Philosophy T. R It Lindbergh 
Journalism 7 toosevelt Lindbergh 
Agriculture T. Roosevelt Lindbergh 
Education T. Roos t Lindbergh 
Economics and Finance Finstein 
Physical Sciences ISO! Morgan 
Military Affairs ershing Edison 
Mathematics instein T. Roosevelt 
Biological Sciences isteir Morgan 


Palmistry Einstein Pershing 


The rating scales were distributed to college students in several 
different institutions ranging from California to Florida and from 


Specific impressions thus gained give rise to genera] impression 
When the subject is subsequently rated in specific traits the judge is influenced 
ghout by the general impression previously formed. 
Also, there may be some grounds for differing with those who define ‘‘halo effect’’ 
‘tendency to rate an individual highly in all traits merely because he evidences 
sual development along one particular line’’. It would seem that the halo effect, 
tead of being the tendency, is that which gives rise to the tendency. Thorndike, 
L., ‘A Constant Error in Psychological Ratings’’, Journal Applied Psychology, 
1920), p. 25 ff.) 
It may be well to recognize a negative prestige as well, but this aspect is not treated 
n the present article. 
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Texas to Illinois. Eight hundred sheets were returned of which 
362 were filled by males and 438 by females.* For tabulation 
purposes, the scale was divided into five equal segments, 0-29. 
20-40, 40-60, 60-80, and 80-100, the mid-point values being 10, 30 
50, 70, and 90 respectively. The check marks were assigned the 
value nearest which they appeared. Inasmuch as the data from 
males and females were practically identical, no details by sexes 
are shown.‘ ; 

It will be noted that each of the seven men was rated lowest ip 
palmistry but that each held a high position in at least one partien- 
lar field. Table I shows the men who ranked the highest and the 
lowest in each of the fields. 

While a great deal of reliance cannot be placed upon the 
averages, it is interesting to compare average standings of the 
seven men in all fields. These data are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE STANDINGS OF SEVEN MEN IN FIFTEEN FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 
Per Cent 
Se a alias aa i “ae ah ls Genie ie cl wh aa EC 56.0 
Pershing 51.0 
Ts 5 a a dh eke dae eh woes demesne 50.4 
Edison 47 
Einstein 47 


i 
a 
Lindbergh ...... 45.8 
Morgan 45.3 


Arbitrarily assuming that a standing higher than 66—2/3 per 
cent represents an outstanding authority, a standing between 
33-1/3 per cent and 66—2/3 per cent, an average authority; and less 
than 33-1/3 per cent a fair authority, the classification shown in 
Table III may be set up. 

In Table IV the fifteen fields have been arranged in descending 
order of rank for each of the seven men and the percentage stand- 
ings are shown. For example, Mr. Hoover’s highest standing is in 
the field of Engineering and the average rating assigned him in 
that field is 71.7 per cent. His lowest standing is in Palmistry, the 
average being 16.2 per cent. Rather interesting facts are noted 
from this table. Consi@trable uniformity exists throughout the 
seven distributions. The seven highest ranks lie between 71 per 
cent and 89 per cent, while the lowest ranks lie between 14 per 
cent and 20 per cent. The gradation from highest to lowest stand- 
ings is fairly consistent for the seven individuals as is illustrated 
8 The data were secured in the spring of 1932. - 

4It is interesting to note that these data indicate that women are no more ‘‘her 
worshippers’’ than are men. 
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in Figure 1, from which may be gained some idea of the tendency 

for prestige to be spread over a vast range. It may not be inap- 

propriate to suggest that all of the men have been somewhat over- 

rated in a great many fields. For example, it is doubtful whether 
TABLE III 


EXTENT TO WHICH EacH or SEVEN MEN IS CONSIDERED AN AUTHORITY IN THE 
VARIOUS FIELDS 


Degree of Authority or knowledge 





— 


Outstanding 


Average 


Engineering 
Government 


Aviation 


Government 
Military Affairs 
Economies 
Education 

Law 


Economies 


Physics 
Mathematics 
Engineering 


Military Affairs 
Mathematics 
Engineering 
Government 


Mathematics 
Physics 


Law 

Edueation 

Economics 

Mathematics 

Physics 
Aviation 


Mathematies 
Military Affairs 
Physics 
Engineering 
Government 


Philosophy 
Engineering 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Physics 


Law 
Government 
Mathematics 
Education 
Military Affairs 


Edueation 
Biology 
Philosophy 
Aviation 


Aviation 
Education 
Physics 
Law 


Philosophy 
Edueation 
siology 
Engineering 
Journalism 


Agriculture 
Military Affairs 
Philosophy 
Biology 


Journalism 


Education 
Economics 
Biology 
Philosophy 
Law 


Agriculture 


Biology 


Philosophy 
Journalism 
Engineering 
Physics 


Economics 
Government 
Agriculture 
Journalism 


Economics 

Philosophy 
siology 

Journalism 


Government 
Economics 
Aviation 
Law 


Palmistry 
Phrenology 


Journalism 

Phrenology 
Agriculture 
Palmistry 


Aviation 
Phrenology 
Palmistry 


Aviation 
Agriculture 
Biology 
Phrenology 
Palmistry 


Law 
Phrenology 
Military Affairs 
Palmistry 


Phrenology 
Agriculture 
Palmistry 


Military Affairs 
Agriculture 
Phrenology 
Palmistry 


all seven are above the average as educational experts or authori- 
Lindbergh ranked 51.5 per cent in this field, while most of 
the others ranked 60 per cent or higher. Nearly all are above the 
average in Government and Statesmanship. General Pershing is 
only slightly below Einstein as a mathematician and he is decidedly 
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Mr. Hoover in this field. Many other interesting compari- 
may be drawn. 

On the other hand there is considerable evidence of discrimina- 

the part of the students as well as some indication of the 
LLY ot the seales. W hile Theodore Roosevelt ranked very 
. most fields, he ranked rather low in aviation. The reason 
doubtedly consciousness of the fact that aviation was not 
y developed in Mr. Roosevelt’s day. Again the peace-loving 
K\instein was ranked low in Military Affairs, and Mr. Morgan 
not closely associated with the soil or the sciences. 

Leopold® and others have suggested that the prestige of the 
tends to grow and we have but to consider a few men like 
er, Napoleon, Washington, and Lincoln to convince ourselves 

substantial truth of such a statement. Certainly it is true 
Roosevelt stands out conspicuously in the present study, al- 
ch Edison appears to enjoy relatively less prestige. The 

(ference in elapsed time since their deaths may account for this 

t, but there are other points to be considered. Roosevelt was 

ognized not only as a statesman of unusual ability but also as a 

His wealth and family connections must also be taken 

» account. 

Military glory still seems to be the best type for gaining wide 
lar recognition. Hence, Caesar is probably better known than 

to or Aristotle, and Napoleon better known for the number of 
he wasted than Pasteur for the host he has saved from un- 

death. Likewise, none of the seven men in this study 
ced so high in any field as did General Pershing in the field 

Military Affairs. The closest competition is Lindberg in avia- 
followed by Roosevelt in government and statesmanship, but 

be remembered that both of the latter carried the military 
of colonel. 

In this connection the question arises as to whether or not the 
measured the prestige of the respective fields of knowledge, 
restige of the men, or both. In the absence of definite proof 
ms fairly safe to assume that the scale elicited responses 
rily concerned with the prestige of the men but that the 

f knowledge were given at least secondary consideration. 
‘ample, most of the students found it difficult to attribute to 
en great knowledge of so humble a field as agriculture, and 


may be assumed that most of these men were quite as con 
t with agriculture as with education. There may be some 


ld, Lewis, Prestige. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1913. 
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tendency to try to associate great men with socially valuable cop. 
nections and to dissociate them from those more humble. There 
may be an indisposition to credit a great man with mental or 
manual proficiency in any of the humbler or more vulgar vocations 
or professions. At this point it should be noted that General 
Pershing, who held highest rank of any man in his respective field. 
ranked lowest of any in his lowest field, palmistry. Table V shows 
the relationship for all the men. While the relationship is not 
close, there is a slight tendency for those ranking highest in their 


TABLE V 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST STANDINGS OF SEVEN OUTSTANDING MEN 
Name Highest Standing Lowest Standing 


i... SERRTEREEET CT Te 88.4 14.6 
Lindbergh .... 85. 17.6 
T. Roosevelt 84 .¢ 19.! 
on 6 6d wii eee aihies oe Ree 83. 17 
PPT TT eT TS ee 81. 17.§ 
0 ee ee ry ee eT 77.8 20. 
EN sn es 6.6 & & © dws ORO Sere eee vas 16.5 


own specialty to be ranked lowest in a discredited field like 
palmistry. 


Unfortunately data were not secured from other than college 
studenis. But, since the population at large is likely to be less 
familiar with the accomplishments of these men and since the less 
mature subjects may be more inclined to hero-worship, it is logical 
to expect evidence of even greater spread from such subjects than 
from college students. 
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WHAT DO INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION TESTS 
MEASURE? * 


By A. R. GILLILAND 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


these words have had extensive usage in psychology. They 
have been used in many connections and with many different 
meanings. Conklin,(1) Freyd,(2) Guilford and Braly,(3) and 
others have carefully summarized these various meanings. The 
last named writers illustrate the diversity of these definitions by 
showing that sometimes the distinction between introversion and 
extroversion has been made on the basis of interest, at other times 
on the basis of adaptation to social environment, and at still other 
times on the basis of overt and covert behavior. To this list might 
well be added a fourth major distinction which Kempf (4) and 
Marston (5) make on the basis of the autonomic nervous system 
and the emotions versus the central system and skeletal activity. 
Other attempts at distinguishing between introversion and 
extroversion have been made on the basis of performance under 
controlled experimental conditions. ‘Travis (6) and Schanck (7) 
studied the difference in sensory threshold between introverts 
during reverie. Introverts, they found, had a distinctly higher 
threshold during reverie than extroverts. Guilford and Hunt (8) 
following a suggestion of McDougall found that extroverts had a 
much slower fluctuation of reversals in the wheatstone cube than 
introverts and normals. Darrow (9) at first found some relation 
between certain psychogalvanic changes and test scores for intro 
version-extroversion, but later study did not verify this finding. 
Another method of distinguishing between introversion and 
extroversion is by means of pencil and paper tests. Here even 
greater diversity of assumptions and methods is to be found than 
with the physical tests. Freyd (2) and Laird (10) using techniques 
based upon the Woodworth Personality Inventory have con- 
structed well known tests. Heidbreder (11) reorganized the Freyd 
questionnaire for use on University of Minnesota students. 
Vonklin (12) constructed a test for introversion based upon the 


- 


interests of students. Neymann and Kohlstadt (13) revised a test 


SS aon Jung first used the terms introversion and extroversion, 


* Manuscript received June 15, 1933. 
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constructed by Kohlstadt (14) and used as the basis for a Master’s 
thesis at Northwestern University. Marston (5) constructed a test 
for use either in self-rating or in rating others. Bernreuter (15) 
has recently published a test which may be scored in four different 
ways. One of these is for introversion-extroversion. The North 
western University Introversion-Extroversion test has _ been 
described in a recent article.(16) It is based upon difference be- 
tween the responses of manic patients as extroverts and dementia 
precox patients as introverts. As yet the test has not been printed 
for general distribution. 

The following table gives a brief summary of the principal 
introversion-extroversion tests. 


TABLE I 


Name of Author No. of Questions Reported Approximate Time 
or of Test or Items Reliability Required in Test 
Laird C2 48 .79 to .85 15-20 min. 
F'reyd 54 
Heidbreder 54 .40 to .55 30 min. 
Conklin 40 .92(300) 20-30 min. 
Marston 20 .83 to .98 15 min. 
Neymann-Kohlstadt 50 Not given 2-15 min. 
Bernreuter 125 .89 to .85 20-25 min. 
Northwestern Univ. 120 . 87 20 min. 


While the preceding survey gives the background for the study 
to be reported here, the particular problem of this paper is a study 
of the degree of agreement or disagreement in the results of some 
of the various pencil and paper tests now available. In other 
words, how much consistency in test results is to be expected if 
one or another of the tests now in common use is employed in the 
measurement of introversion-extroversion. Guthrie made a study 
of this kind several years ago. He used four different tests in- 
eluding in the group the Colgate Personal Inventory C2. His cor 
relations on these four tests ranged from —.18 to +.12. In other 
words, these tests, whatever they were measuring, were not 
measuring the same thing. Conklin,(12) in one of his studies, 
found a correlation of .37 between his own test and the Colgate 
C2 test. Guilford and Hunt (8) correlated the Colgate Personal 
Inventory C2 with the Marston Rating Scale and the Neymann- 
Kohlstadt test and found all correlations ‘‘very small, some posi- 
tive and some negative’’. 

In the study here to be reported a class of 172 students in gen- 
eral psychology were given four different introversion-extrover- 
sion tests on approximately alternate Fridays. The tests used 
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iter Personality Inventory test, scored for introversion-extro- 
version, (3) the Marston Personality Rating Seale, and (4) the 
Northwestern University Introversion-Extroversion Test. These 
tests were correlated with each other and each was correlated with 
telligence test scores. The results are presented in the accom- 


panying table. 


TABLE II 
VING CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIFFERENT INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION TESTS 

Intelligence 
Bernreuter Colgate Marston Northwestern Test Scores 

* 80+ .02 + .47+.04 + .37+.05 09+ .05 08+ .05 

Colg .47+.04 * 55+ .04 + .30+.05 + .10+.05 .O8+.05 

Marston 872.05 + .30+ .05 * 84+ 02 4+. 25+ .05 07+ .05 

Northwestern —.09+ .05 + .10+.05 + .25+ .05 * 622 .03 07+ .05 
* These figures represent reliability coefficients. Scores corrected by the Spearman- 

Brown formula. 


‘rom these results it is apparent that if any one of these tests 
measures introversion-extroversion satisfactorily, with one pos- 
sible exception, none of the others measures the same thing. The 
only correlation that approaches fifty is between the Bernreuter 
and Colgate tests and Bernreuter used this method for validating 
his test. By so doing he obtained a correlation from .92 to .99. 
In one case 40 subjects were used and in the other case, 20 students. 
In our study with a much larger group the correlation is 47. Of 
ourse, there is no proof from these results that any of these 
tests Measures introversion-extroversion. One thing is certain. 
None of these tests measure intelligence. 

How may these low correlations be explained? Several possible 
causes might be listed: (1) the tests themselves may not be reli- 
able, (2) the authors may not mean the same things by the terms 
introversion-extroversion, (3) because of different notions about 
introversion-extroversion the questions of which the tests are com- 
posed may be greatly dissimilar, and (4) the test items may be 
scored differently. The low correlations between the tests may be 
accounted for by one or the other or a combination of two or more 
of these factors. Let us briefly consider each of these possibilities. 

It might be argued that the variation is due to the fact that 
these tests do not have a high reliability. However, the published 
reliabilities of these tests are all fairly high: Colgate C2, split- 
half method, .79; by repetition, .85; Bernreuter, split-half method, 
89 and .85; Marston one-half of test with the other half, boys .95 
and girls, .91; and the Northwestern Test, .87. 
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It is interesting to note that the reliability coefficient given jy 
the above table are consistently not as high as those reported by 
the authors of the tests. Why this is true is hard to explain. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon for others to obtain lower validity and 
reliability coefficients than those obtained when a test is stand 
ardized. 

Another possible cause for the low correlations between tests 
of introversion-extroversion is a difference in what is meant by 
these terms by the different authors. Laird (10) following Jung 
describes introverts as characterized by their emotional outlets 
being expressed largely within themselves. The extrovert in con- 
trast expresses his emotions in action and associating with others. 
3ernreuter seemingly has not published anything about his test 
except what is contained in the manual. In this he says that intro- 
verts are imaginative and tend to live within themselves. Extro- 
verts rarely worry, seldom suffer emotional upsets, and rarely 
daydream. Marston (5) after quoting Jung with approval, de- 
fines introversion and extroversion in terms of feeling. Intro- 
version is the dissipation of emotionally aroused energy within the 
organism rather than the adequate discharge of this energy 
through skeletal channels upon the environment, while extroversion 
is a normal skeletal expression of emotions. Introversion, there- 
fore, for Marston is abnormal. The authors of the Northwestern 
University test of introversion-extroversion describe introversion 
as that tendency to withdraw from the real world which when it 
leads to abnormalities is characterized as dementia precox and 
extroversion as an interest in people and things outside one’s self 
which when it becomes abnormal is characterized as manic depres- 
sive insanity. 

From a study of these definitions it is apparent that despite 
general external differences there is considerable in common in 
them. 

[f we examine the tests themselves, considerable similarity will 
be found between them. The questions center about such prob- 
lems as self-consciousness, daydreaming, getting along with 
people, emotionality, impulsiveness, and sex relations. The tests 
vary in the form of the questions and the number of test items 
varies; but there is probably more uniformity in the topics upon 
which the questions are based than any other fact about the tests. 

The methods of scoring vary. Laird scores all those items of 
his test in which the answers are in the lower quarter of the dis- 
tribution for that question. This gives a score for introversion. 
The higher the score the greater the degree of introversion. Ber- 
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reuter has a weighted method of scores. The method of weight- 
‘ng is not described, other than it was on the basis of the extent to 
which each question differentiated between the criterion groups 
omposed of extreme individuals. Marston used a weighted scor- 

This was accomplished by means of a five-point scale for each 
tem of the test, the degree of the possession of the item being 
lesignated by the rater in appropriate checking. The North- 
western test is also weighted. The weighting was determined for 
each item of the test on the basis of the per cent of ‘‘yes’’ answers 
to the item by dementia precox and manic. insane patients. 

lt is probable that the difference found between the tests in 

s study is due to a combination of the differences in meaning of 

terms introversion and extroversion, a difference in the items 

cluded in the tests, and a difference in the method or scoring the 
ests. 

Whatever the cause or causes, the differences in scores are so 
creat that the various authors of tests should come to some agree- 
ment of what is meant by the terms; call their tests measures of 
alpha, beta, abilities or something having no implications; or 

produce a better test of the trait before foisting any more tests at 
so much per on the all too gullible public. The author who is now 
ising the eighth revision of an unpublished introversion-extro- 
version test which is in the course of its development and who has 
given the test to about two hundred insane patients and a thousand 
college students, believes that much more care must be exercised 
and in the construction of tests. Until widespread publication is sup- 
self @™ pressed and care exercised in construction, so-called personality 
tests cannot hope to gain the general respect of psychologists and 
administrators or others in positions of responsibility. 


res- 
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VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
By ROSS STAGNER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


NE of the most interesting recent developments in the field 
() of personality testing is the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 

tory. This questionnaire purports to measure four traits 
of personality: the neurotic temperament, self-sufficiency, intro- 
version, and dominance. The practical utility and convenience of 
such a test is obvious at a glance. The present study was under- 
taken as a preliminary step before using the test in an extensive 
study of college freshmen. 

The Personality Inventory developed from the assumption 
that an answer to a given question might have diagnostic value 
for more than one personality trait, and that by means of a 
weighted scoring scheme it might be possible to take advantage of 
this fact. The scoring weights for the different items were deter- 
mined on the basis of the success with which a particular answer 
differentiated two groups who were designated as extremely high 
and extremely low in the trait designated. 

The preliminary validation, that is, the method of selecting the 
criterion groups, assumed the validity of four previously stand- 
ardized personality tests, viz., the Thurstone neurotic inventory, 
the Bernreuter self-sufficiency scale, the Laird C 2 inventory and 
the Allport A-S study. The score value for each of the different 
items was then determined by the differences in answers by people 
scoring very high or very low on these tests. No further valida- 
tion was made by Bernreuter except to correlate the scores on the 
inventory with scores on these criterion tests for a few cases. The 
uncorrected coefficients for these ‘‘validation correlations’’ are 
91, .86, .69, .67 and .82, according to the Manual. These indicate 
considerable deviations from the scores made on the criterion 
tests. 

Our method of investigating validity assumed that the inter- 
view technique would enable one to reach an approximate con- 
clusion about the personality of the subject, especially when the 
conversation was centered about the topic of personality. Two 
hundred and thirty freshmen at the University of Wisconsin took 
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the Bernreuter test during ‘‘freshman week’’ and were invited 
to call at the experimenter’s office to get their scores individually. 
While no record was kept of the number who came, over one 
hundred did so. A greater amount of interest was manifest than 
anyone connected with the project had anticipated. 

When a freshman came to find out about his results, the experi- 
menter gave him his scores in percentiles and then interpreted them 
to the best of his ability. This interpretation was always based 
on the total score, never on the answers to specific questions. In 
the majority of cases the student commented, ‘‘That fits me, «]] 
right’’ or words to the same effect. Some even elaborated upon 
the description in the direction of forms of behavior not touched 
by the test which coincided with the general trend shown. Very 
few students objected to the description given, and most of these 
were in response to scale B3-I, the introversion scale. 

In a few cases I attempted to get self-ratings from the students, 
but such complete mental confusion appeared that this attempt 
was abandoned. The self-rating technique is better suited to more 
sophisticated individuals. 

The following (selected) notes will illustrate the reactions of 
students scoring up at the top or down at the lower end of the 
distribution on one or more scales. The percentile ranks 
are given in the order neurosis, self-sufficiency, introversion, 





dominance. 


H.S. D., percentiles 94, 36, 95, 7, characterized by nervousness, stam- 
mering, extreme self-consciousness in my presence. Sincerely concerned 
about his conflicts, though inclined to take a superficially flippant attitude. 
Agrees that there is a great deal of internal conflict in his life. 

J.E.F., percentiles 91, 40, 92, 45, typical cycloid, feverish gambler, 
reports extreme fluctuations from exhilaration to depression. History of 
conflict with school authorities. Despite unusually high intelligence, was 
practically failing in school. 

M. R., percentiles of 2, 100, 7, 100, ‘‘ just dropped in’’ to find out about 
his scores, showed no interest in my comments about his possible adjust- 
ments and left before I finished a sentence. An acquaintance told me that 
he was heartily disliked by all who knew him because of his ‘‘eocky” 
attitude. 

H. F. L., 98, 48, 99 and 7, extremely isolated personality, possessed of 
many good ideas but almost incapable of expressing himself verbally. 
Good at writing. Took the attitude that the environment was maladjusted 
to him rather than he to the environment. Has shown improvement after 
numerous discussions on the topic. 

F.B. (female), 98, 27, 100, 10, reports sex conflict, desire to get 


al, 


married interfered with by family. Quasi-hysterical symptoms. Depres- 
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sate _ esate. heme: fat Me, Boon 
Vited sion, strong feeling of inferiority. Long history of dodging issues by one 
ally, trick after another. 

one F. B. (male), 68, 69, 65, 65. Shows considerable insight into personal 
than adjustments. In my opinion very well adjusted. 


H. K. R., 82, 73, 88, 47. Free talker, impulsive, distractible. Seems 


veri eal ‘‘extravert’’. Reports trouble with school authorities because of 


hen itspoken attitude. During second semester here has developed pains in 
lem 


k, stomach, throat, chest and head (in sequence, not simultaneously.) » 


The foregoing examples tend to show the effect of high neu- 
rosis, high and low self-sufficiency and high and low dominance 
scores. On some of them the introversion score seems appropriate 
ind in others it seems very far wrong, both by my judgment and 
that of the subject. 

The introversion score correlates .95 with neurosis. The un- 
failing relationship can be observed in all the cases cited. Such a 
correlation seems to me entirely unjustifiable. It is generally 
believed that extraverts can be neurotics—in fact, two of the cases 
cited above appear to fall in that classification (J. KE. F. and H. 
K.R.) The question may then be asked, whence this high 


ipon 
‘hed 
ery 


hese 


nts, 
mpt 


lore 


correlation ? 

The answer is probably to be found in the groups used to 
standardize the score values. The Thurstone and Laird tests cor- 
relate .54 (2). This indicates that they are by no means measur- 
ing the same thing. At the extremes of the distribution, however, 
it is quite possible to obtain, by chance, a group of neurotics who 
are all introverts and a group of stable individuals who are all 
extraverts. It is reasonable to assume that Bernreuter, in select- 
ing his introvert and extravert criterion groups, happened to get 
only high neuroties in the one and low neurotics in the other. The 
resulting scale values, then, would reflect not only introversion- 
extraversion, but also emotional adjustment. This may explain 
the fact? that B3-I correlates .91 with the Thurstone inventory. 
This coefficient is only three points lower than the B1-N correla- 
tion with the Thurstone test. 

As a conclusion to my observations on validity, I feel that the 
following generalizations are justified: 


B1-N: this seale has a high validity. Scores in the upper percentiles 
above 90) apparently are invariably associated with some degree of 
maladjustment of importance. Scores below 90 are also important in some 
eases. The test is not, of course, proof against the human tendency to 


1 Reported by Dr. Bernreuter in personal communication to the author. 
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falsify, either consciously or subconciously. Low scores seem quite ypj- 
formly to go with excellent adjustment. About the middle of the distriby 
tion no statement can be made. 

B2-S: this scale measures one aspect of what used to be ealled intro. 
version. High scores are always associated with a certain independeny 
(mainly intellectual, in these cases) and low scores with a tendency { 
dislike solitude, lean on others, ete. The validity seems high throughout 
the distribution. 

B3-—I: this seale is another measure of neurotic tendency. It does not 
contribute significantly to our understanding of the total personality 
beyond what is indicated by the other tests. 

B4—D: this seale picks out with considerable accuracy students wh 
are likely to be ascendant, dominant or aggressive in social situations. It 
measures to a certain extent poise, self-possession and self-expressiveness 
The high negative correlation with neurosis is probably excessive, being 
such in many cases as to mask the aggressive tendency. The correlation of 
the two criterion tests, A-S and Thurstone, is —.35 (3) to —.51 (2 
Bernreuter (1) gives the correlation of BI-N and B4—D as —.87. 


The validities of the BI-N and B2-S scales are probably as 
high as can be hoped with present techniques. B4—D is somewhat 
inferior. B3-I might, in our opinion, be omitted from the test 
entirely without lowering its usefulness. 


RELIABILITIES 

The reliabilities of the separate scales have been computed by 
the split-half method, using items 1-63 and 64-125. In Table ] 
are shown uncorrected coefficients and the same after correcting 
for halving the data. The third column gives Bernreuter’s esti- 
mated reliabilities for men. The number of cases in our correla- 
tions is 280 (all men).? 

TABLE I 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE BERNREUTER SCALES 


Bernreuter’s 

Original r Corrected r Estimated r 
.792 . 88 .90 
.672 . 80 . 84 
.781 . 87 .88 
. 744 .85 .88 


The table indicates that Bernreuter was perhaps somewhat 
optimistic in his estimates. The differences, however, are small. 
Separate coefficients for women have not been computed, as Bern- 





2A number of freshmen and upperclass men took the test after the original group 
of 230 mentioned. 
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‘er indieates that the size of the correlation is similar for both 
sex groups. 

ine conclusion seems warranted that the Bernreuter test is 

able enough for work involving group differences. These 

ficients are searcely high enough to merit trust in individual 
scores if accurate Measures are expected. 


While some retests have been made, no retest reliability has 


ee] computed. There seems to be a valid question as to whether 
he retest reliability coefficient measures the characteristies of the 
trument or changes in the emotional makeup of the person tak- 
¢ the test. Obviously personality traits may change, and if a 
retest coefficient is determined after a considerable lapse of time, 
s process may lower the observed constancy of scores. 
\MeGeoch and Bunch (4) give considerable evidence on this point. 
One further question of reliability pertains to the measures of 
central tendeney and variability reported for the test. In Table 
[is shown a comparison of these measures for Bernreuter’s group 
127 upperclass men and 250 Wisconsin freshmen. In a previous 
idy(5) I have shown that in general differences in education do 
not lead to differences in scores on personality tests. The figures 
Table II may therefore be taken as indicating that Bernreuter’s 
means are good indications of the probable results from any group 
college men. The mean scores are larger by 875 points than 
ernreuter’s method of scoring gives. 


) 
Db 
TABLE II 
PARISON OF 250 WISCONSIN FRESHMAN MEN wWITH 427 STANDFORD UPPERCLASS 
MEN ON THE BERNREUTER INVENTORY 

Mean o Diff. o diff. 
B1-N Wisconsin 824.50 76.68 2.45 6.35 
Stanford 822.05 85.17 
Wisconsin 910.82 48 .99 10.91 
Stanford 899.91 53.99 
Wisconsin 849 .20 48.13 1.56 
Stanford 846.64 51.62 
Wisconsin 922.90 60.36 1.58 
Stanford 921.32 67.40 


The only difference in Table II which is large is that for the 
self-sufficiency seale. This may possibly be due to errors of 
sampling, but it may also result from the fact that Wisconsin has 

well-known liberal reputation, which may have drawn to it 
students especially endowed with this trait. Many students scor 
ing very high on self-sufficiency were out-of-state students who 
mentioned a special desire to come to Wisconsin. No check was 
made to see if this trend was very general. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The validities of scales BI-N and B2-S of the Bernreuter 
inventory are high, and that of B4-D is good. B3-I is a duplicate 
of B1-N.’ 

2. The internal reliabilities of the scales range from .80 to .88. 
and are probably satisfactory for group work. 

3. The measures of central tendency and variability reported 
by Bernreuter are probably representative of college men in gen 
eral, if our assumption regarding the selection of self-sufficient 
students at Wisconsin is justification for regarding this mean as 
too high. 
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8 At the time this was written, the author believed that a measure of introversion 


independent of neurotic temperament was possible. Recent work on standardizing the 
Wisconsin Scale of Personality Traits makes him doubt this, and Dr. Bernreuter, in 
a forthcoming paper on ‘‘The Imbrication of Tests of Introversion-Extraversion and 
Neurotic Tendency’’, presents evidence for a general factor permeating tests of both 
‘*traits’’. 





\ FORMULATION OF POSSIBLE PSYCHIATRIC CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO TEACHER COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M.D. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIST, STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


RANTED that the contribution to each college and school 
will be more or less selective and specific depending on the 
local philosophy of education, interests, needs, facilities for 
instruction and set-up actualities and possibilities, yet certain 
contributions and desiderata of a fundamental nature might be 
made to all such institutions. 
The following tentative formulation of possible psychiatric 
contributions and sharing of common problems are suggested: 


I. Some fundamentals of Objectwe Psychobwlogy: 

This is a new science originated by Adolf Meyer. It has to do 
with objective and positive and determinable facts of behavior of 
the functioning individual as a whole in the widest sense of receptive 
and constructive adaptation of the completely integrated organism. 
[It aims to activate an interest in living beings as they are, for what 
they are in their own terms of critical common-sense and to reduce 
the essential facts to terms of an ‘‘experiment of nature’’—the 
determination of the conditions under which the facts under con- 
sideration occur, the factors that enter into them, the way they 
work, the results and means of modification, control, further ex- 
perimentation and testing. 

No attempt should be made by the psychiatrist to teach psy- 
chology as a separate topic although various points of contact with 
different schools of psychology may be brought into focus and re- 
lationship. Objective psychobiology includes much of what is worth- 
while in formal psychology but goes beyond psychology as such. It 
includes various aspects of Meyer’s philosophy and trained and 
eritical common sense; it forms a logical bridge over to psychiatry 
and to the understanding and management of varying degrees of 
mental ill health. 

A resumé of the history, scope and field of preventive psychiatry or 
mental hygiene, especially as it concerns the teacher and pupil. 
(See Proceedings of the First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene. 2 vols. New York. International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Ine. 1932.) 
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The value and method of conducting a personality study. 


It is felt that the most propitious place to initiate such a course 
would be in the junior year. This would afford an opportunity to 
gain a general orientation in general and educational psych logy 
during the freshman and sophomore years, and also would create a 
more favorable opportunity during the junior and senior years 
comprehend and iron out personality malfunctionings encountered 
in themselves and others. However, from the standpoint of pre. 
vention and treatment of personality maladjustments or problems. 
such a systematic study by the student, under faculty guidance. 
should be available to freshmen and sophomore students who volun- 
tarily desire it or regarding whom the faculty consider such a study 
desirable. 


Discussion of the minimal essential facts for understanding and 
reconstructing a case of personality difficulty, behavior problem or 
social maladjustment. The interpretive and treatment formulation 
of cases for the principal and teacher of the school, the parents and 
the pupil should be practiced. 

Some common types of personality, conduct and social mal. 
adjustment in pupils and how the teacher might better recognize, 
interpret, handle or assist in reconstructing them.” 


Examples of mental-hygiene case-studies made by (1)* 100% teachers 
of Evansville, Indiana, elementary and high schools: (2)* teachers 
in elementary schools of Rome, N. Y.; (3) State Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y.; (4) Child Guidance Clinics of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene; (5) Some case-studies of 
school children made by the author. It is suggested that student- 
teachers write up at least three cases of maladjustment (a) two 


pupils, (b) one student teacher. 


Some common types of personality and social maladjustment in 
teachers,® their significance and how they might be constructively 
modified or eliminated. 


1Unless at present a satisfactory systematic personality study outline is being 
utilized, it is suggested that the author’s pamphlet, Outlines of Personality Study for 
Teachers and Teachers in Training, be swung into service. (Published by the Univer 
sity of the State of New York Press, 1932. Restricted free distribution.) 

2‘*Rehavior Problems of School Children’’ and ‘‘ Mental Hygiene in the Classroom’’ 
published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 15 cents eacl 
Contain representative pupil behavior problems, their causation and treatment. ‘‘T! 
School and Mental Health’’ by Clara Bassett, published by The Commonwealth Fur 
(41 E. 57th St., New York) will be found especially helpful. 

8‘*A Suggestive Formulation of Mental Hygiene Case Studies.’’ (Educationa 
Method, 12:19-—25, Oct., 1932, and 12:89, November, 1932.) 

4Case studies noted (2) to (5) are recorded in ‘‘Methodology in the Formulat 
of Mental Hygiene Case Studies for Teachers and Teachers in Training’’. (Universit 
of the State of New York Press, Albany, 1933. Restricted free distribution.) 

5 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York, © 
monwealth Fund, 1932, $2.00. Patry, F. L., Menace of the Maladjusted Teacher 
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Discussions of local pupil and student maladjustment problems, 
illustrated with case material. 


Staff conferences in which aims and methods of psychiatric con- 
tribution may be brought into service concerning concrete cases 
encountered in the schools. 


The objective aims and work of the Visiting Teacher.® 

Recommended literature wm Mental Hygve ne for Teachers." 

The utilization of psychiatric clinical facilities—their value, type of 
ease to send, location and set-up with respective personnel 
functioning.® 


Some pertinent principles and practices of Mental Hygiene for 
Teachers. (See bibliography.) 
Special lectures with opportunity for question and discussion at the 
close of each s 
The development of personality.® 
The functions of the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene,'® the State Hospitals and Child Guidance Clinies in 
the prevention of abnormal development of personality and 
treatment of various mental maladjustments and disorders. 
Understanding the adolescent boy and girl.” 
Understanding the elementary school child. (See bibliography. 
Attention is particularly drawn to the past and current numbers 
of Understanding the Child, a magazine for teachers, published 
quarterly by the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 5 
Joy St., Boston. $1.00 a year.) 
Teacher-pupil relationships. 
Personal mental hygiene from the point of view of the class- 
room teacher. 
School-Home-Community inter-relationships. 


of Edueation, 116:288, 290, 292, June 5, 1933. , The Réle of Psychiatry 
he Personal Hygiene of Professional Women, Hospital Social Service, 25:481-488, 


ilbert, J. F., The Visiting Teacher at Work, New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
4, $1.50. , The Visiting Teacher, New York, Commonwealth Fund, 10 cents. 
. W., The Purpose and Scope of Visiting Teacher Work, New York, Common- 
th Fund, 15 cents. 
Patry, F. L., Suggested Bibliography in Mental Hygiene. New York State Edu- 
n, 20:459-462, March, 1933. 
* Brown, Sanger, Community Work in Mental Hygiene, Albany, N. Y., State Depart- 
of Mental Hygiene; restricted free distribution. The Child Guidance Clinic and 
Community, New York, Commonwealth Fund; 10 cents. 
’ Burnham, W. H., The Wholesome Personality, a Contribution t Mental Hygiene, 
York, Appleton, 1932, $3.50. Bridges, J. W., Personality, Many in One, Boston, 
Stratford, 1932, $2.00. Patry, F. L., Preventive Psychiatry—The Art of Living Wisely 
| Well, Hygeia, 11:708~-710, August, 1933. 
Descriptive literature upon request to the New York State Department of Mental 
giene, Albany, N. Y. 
Thom, D. A., Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems. New York: Appleton, 
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Planned visits of student teachers and faculty members to: 
A. Child Guidance Clinies 

B. State Hospitals 

C. State Schools for the Mental Defectives and Epileptics 
D. Psychiatrie Clinies in connection with general hospitals 


Suggestions * concerning Normal School or Teacher College organi. 
zation towards promoting the mental health of students and staf: 
A. Services of a Consulting Psychiatrist to be available to share 
with faculty members problems concerned with the mental health 
of students and staff and to render advice and treatment where 
varying degrees of mental ill health exists or where faulty 
personality traits or behavior problems are developing. Such 

a consultant may be connected with one of the following organi- 

zations : 

1. The Child Guidance Clinic of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. The psychiatrist attached thereto subserves the 
area in the vicinity of the Teacher Education Institution. 
State Hospital psychiatrist from the nearest State Hospital 
A psychiatrist in private practice. 

A psychiatrist connected with a local clinic, school system 
or medical center. 

Psychiatrist of the State Education Department. 

As far as possible, local psychiatric assistance should be en- 
listed since such service is not only more prompt and more 
readily procurable but also because it is more constant and 
effective in follow-up study and treatment. Important con- 
tributory factors are knowledge of local factors, problems 
and opportunities affecting readjustment. 


It is desirable that each college and normal school have a mental 
hygiene-personnel program and service of its own as an integral 
part of the institution’s organization. This should be under the 
direction and responsibility of the president or principal, dean 
and faculty of the school who should make every effort to obtain 
a working knowledge of the principles of mental hygiene and 
how they may best be applied to the mental-hygiene needs of 

the school. The mental hygiene-personnel program is not merely 

a clinical development nor should it be considered as only the 

chief concern of the consultant psychiatrist or psychiatric social 

service worker (visiting teacher). Jt is an integral part of the - 
school’s oryanization. The entire faculty should be involved in *T 
making the personnel work a success. when | 


ideal ¢ 





* Largely gleaned from the Mental Hygiene-Personnel Program of the State Normal full-tin 
School, Newark, N. J., where it has enjoyed a successful practice. Also see ‘‘ Report to com 
of the Subcommittee on College Mental Hygiene’’, Mental Hygiene, Vol. 15, Oct., 1931, in par 
pp. 880-883. This subeommittee was appointed at the National Conference on College latent 
Hygiene in Syracuse, N. Y., May, 1931. It has completed its work and presents its tunitie 
conclusions in this report. herein 
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Student Advisement, Guidance or Counselling Set-Up and 
Program: 
1. Aims and Objectives 
To free the student for the greatest possible development as 
an individual as well as a prospective teacher; to graduate 
teachers who will give the minimum number of unnecessary 
problems to superintendents, principals, and teachers with 
whom they have to work; to liberate each student for an 
optimal participation in all the curriculum (intra- and extra- 
class) has to offer. Through the close codperation of students 
and faculty members there will arise an effort to establish 
constructive sympathetic relationships that will bring about 
an optimal status of health, happiness, efficiency and social 
adaptation in each student’s daily twenty-four hour living 
throughout college life. Such a program should cause him 
to recognize mismanagement or defects in _ personality 
tendencies or reactions and adaptations to academic and 
social life; to arouse in him a desire to correct any short- 
comings and help him bring this about; to aid him in the 
mastery of fundamental knowledges and the development 
of any special abilities, talents or aptitudes that he may 
possess ; to cause him to become constructively socially minded 
through group experience that requires responsible activity ; 
to provide him with an environment that will as far as pos- 
sible supply his lacks and inspire him to capitalize his assets. 
If the student guidance program and service is to function 
at its best, it should grow rather slowly according to the 


opportunities presented or created. Plans should not be 
erystallized too early. Plasticity and adaptability to new 
and ever-changing conditions, demands and opportunities 
must be continually kept in mind. 


Dean’s Commattee * 

This should head up the Mental Hygiene-Personnel Organi- 

zation. With the Dean as chairman, the committee should 

be composed of the following officers: 

1. Consulting Psychatrist 

b. Visiting Teacher 

e. Physician—-The college or normal school physician who 
is in regular attendance. 





*It is hoped that the school or college administrator will not become dismayed 
when he compares his own personnel equipment with that herein set up as more or less 
ideal or complete. It is realized that many teacher institutions have not at present a 
full-time Dean, Physician, Nurse, Health Teacher, Visiting Teacher, and clerical help 
to compile and maintain such records. Nevertheless the set-up here suggested may act 
in part as a stimulus to procuring such personnel, and in the meantime, discovering 
latent talent already on the faculty which may be utilized and given further oppor- 
tunities for special training in order to function to some extent in the several capacities 
herein enumerated. 
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d. Health Counselor or Director 
The Director of Statistics and Research 
The faculty members who are acting as student advisers 


-entrance Requirements 
Each applicant should be interviewed from one-half to 
three-quarters of on hour personally by one of the follow. 

staff members; 

The Principal 

The Dean 

The Visiting Teachers 

The Head of the Department of Practice 

The Head of the Industrial Art Department 

The Head of the Kindergarten Primary Curriculum 

The Head of Other Departments 
Purpose of Interview: An attempt should be made to 
find out in an informal manner as much as possible con- 
cerning the student’s former experiences, range of inter- 
ests, emotional status, content of thought, ambitions, plans, 
desires, likes and dislikes, successes and failures, abilities 
and weaknesses, personality, character, temperament and 
social assets and liabilities, speech defects (using stand- 
ardized tests), ete. This represents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the staff to gain rapport with students who, 
especially at this crucial time, are in dire need of a 
humanizing relationship in their new social and physical 
surroundings. The prime utilization of the first week of 
the freshman’s college experience may well be made an 
occasion to create acquaintances and friendships on 
part of students with each other and each with one or 
more staff member who will be felt henceforth by the 
student as his ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend’’.* Orien- 
tation into ‘‘the three or four year race’’ should be de- 
veloped soundly, tactfully and gradually in order that he 
might feel a loyal active part of it, rather than a seques- 
tered and bewildered onlooker. 
The report of this interview should be placed in 
individual portfolio in the Dean’s file under the heading 
**Personal History.’’ 


* Certain Colleges and Normal Schools utilize to advantage an annual freshman 
camp session of two or three days’ duration just prior to the opening of the colleg 


Such occasions afford unexcelled opportunities for freshmen and upperclassmen 
} 


per 





year. 
and faculty to become acquainted and initiate bonds of friendship which may 
lifelong. A student camp director, assisted by faculty and upperclass advisors, 

usually placed in charge of the outing. Amid such an informal social atmospher 
heightened by out-of-door vacation-like surroundings, the students may be brought into 
a college spirit and propitiously oriented in the general meaning, aims and significance 
of college life. At this stage of freshman socialization, it is advantageous for students 
of the opposite sex to have separate camp locations or hold such activities at different 


U 


times. 
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Entrance Requirements 


c 


i. 


Ce rtificate of Health 

This should be issued by 

(1) The student’s family physician, or 

(2) The high school physician where the student last 
attended. This latter arrangement is usually prefer- 
able since it affords a more impartial statement of 
the facts and opinions of the medical examiner. 

At entrance each student should fill out a more formal 

application and personal blank which gives the necessary 

facts concerning history and background. 

The college or normal school physician should submit each 

student to a very thorough medical examination. All 

findings of this examination should be filed in the office 

of the Health Counselor who assists in these examinations. 

Each student should be given a date on which to return 

to the physician in order that progress may be noted and 

further or new suggestions made. In the meantime the 

Health Counselor follows up and directs remedial work 

recommended by the physician, and makes the necessary 

connections with clinics and other outside agencies to 

bring about the necessary treatment for those who need it. 


Only important data from the health report should be 
given in each student’s individual portfolio in the Dean’s 
file for the use of the counselors. - 


Each student should be assigned to a faculty adviser. 
Each faeulty adviser should carry a load of from ten to 
fourteen students. The faculty adviser should be some- 
what prepared for this work by a course taken with the 
School or College Consulting Psychiatrist. At the be- 
ginning of the term the advisors should meet the students 
assigned in informal groups in order to gain their confi- 
dence and familiarize them with the aims and objectives of 
the personnel work so that there is a minimal amount of 
mystery about the procedures. Such informal meetings 
also further acquaintance and offer opportunities for 
study of the student’s reactions in the group. This may 
be done by inviting the students to luncheon during the 
noon hour, or by entertaining them at tea in the adviser’s 
home, or by informal tea in the late afternoon at the 
college, and informally in other ways. After this is done 
each adviser should hold a private personal interview 
with each student in his group in order that he may get 
even better acquainted and close enough to the student 
so as to discover his aims, ambitions, problems in adjust- 
ment, etc. If the adviser discovers symptoms on the part 
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of the student which indicate that he is having difficulty 
in adjustment or shows signs of physical or emotiona| 
disorder the matter should be brought to the attention of 
the Dean. The latter in conference with the adviser decides 
whether or not the student needs particular attention of 
the Visiting Teacher or the Health Counselor or both. [f 
the latter two officers find the case is still problematic the 
matter should be taken up with the Dean in conference. 
and may then be referred to the Consulting Psychiatrist 
The advisers are urged to conduct their work in such a 
manner that the students will form a habit of voluntarily 
referring themselves. 

Students who feel that they are not satisfactorily 
adjusted to school or college should be encouraged to dis. 
cover and interpret the reasons thereof. By handing 
such a student a mimeographed sheet which specifies com- 
mon factors underlying unsatisfactory work or maladjust- 
ment the student may check the probable explanation or 
discuss the factors at work. This will serve as an excel- 
lent starting point for a personal discussion with the 
Dean. Such a form outline should be divided into 
(1) assets; (2) liabilities, subdivided into (a) modifiable 
and (b) unmodifiable; (3) needs; (4) activities, modifi- 
cations and additions satisfying or furthering needs. The 
following items should be considered from the point of 
view ef the above four angles of inquiry: health; habits 
of study, recreation, relaxation, sleep, diet, elimination 
social, moral, cultural; choice of school program (intra- 
and extra-class) ; budgeting of time over a 24 hour period 
edch day of the week (conflicts with study, duties and 
engagements interfering with scholastic and _ social 
success); home conditions; mental pre-occupations and 
feeling-attitudes (future anticipations and expectancies 
fears, worries, anxieties, impulses, compulsions, obsessive 
tendencies, imaginations, queer or non-understandable 
experiences) ; other items or factors. 

The advisement plan should be carried on till the 
student goes to practice teaching. Thereafter the Head 
of the Department of Practice, who assigns him t 
practice, should meet his adviser in informal conference 
in order to make the best possible placement in practice 
for each student. The supervisor of practice should be- 
come the adviser, for in the field of practice the student 
meets new problems in adjustment which only the super- 
visor of practice is in a position to assist. The supervisors 
visit the students in practice teaching and report their 
findings. If during the remainder of the school course 
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the student needs advice, and should naturally seek out 
the earlier adviser, the matter is referred to the Dean 
who by this time probably has a wealth of material in the 
student’s portfolio to assist in the solution. There ought 
to be but few cases in the Senior year. 

Instructors are bound to make observations in the 
classroom that are of value to the adviser and are sup- 
posed to report any indicative signs of maladjustment to 
the Dean so that the matter may be taken up with the 
adviser or others concerned. 

It is also suggested that each teacher at the beginning 
of the first and second semesters of each year be given 
by the Dean a mimeographed sheet on which the teacher 
should place the names of all students in his classes who 
are experiencing difficulty in adjusting to the curricular 
demands, presenting personality peculiarities, speech de- 
fects, behavior or social maladjustment. The type of 
difficulty observed should be noted as well as the suspected 
causal and contributory factors. This sheet should be 
returned to the Dean’s office at the end of the first two 
weeks of each semester. The advantage of the consensus 
of opinion of a number of teachers critically observing 
each and often the same student for the above items 
should prove very helpful to the Dean’s committee in 
promptly initiating preventive and treatment measures. 
Students presenting such difficulties are referred to the 
proper remedial services. Students who fail to respond 
satisfactorily to such corrective or remedial measures over 
a period of six months to a year (and certainly by the 
end of the second year) should be directed into other 
edueational or vocational channels. 

Mental Hygiene lectures for freshmen 

All freshmen should have an hour a week in personal hygiene 
with the head of the health and physical education depart- 
ment or the health counselor. At the beginning of the term 
they should be addressed by the Consulting Psychiatrist on 
mental hygiene from the college student standpoint. He makes 
known the aims and objectives and functioning of the college 
mental hygiene-personnel program, set-up, functioning and 
how it may be utilized to best advantage. 

Extra-curricular program 

This aims to provide recreation for the students in schedule 
and out of schedule. One period a week should be scheduled 
when each student can select an activity through the school’s 
clubs in which he is especially interested. There should be a 
regularly scheduled program of inter-class sports and other 
recreational activities such as basket-ball, archery, deck tennis, 
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esthetic dancing, dramatics, music (vocal and instrumenta] 


ete. 


Social Program 

This should be organized with the idea of allowing the 
students to carry out worthwhile social interests. The staf 
should coéperate with the students in making the social and 
extra-class programs function in a most satisfactory manner. 


Dean’s Records 

The Dean should keep a file containing a portfolio for each 
student. Each portfolio should contain the following 
reports: 

a. Personal History 

b. Health Report 

e. Counselor’s Report 

d. Visiting Teacher’s Report 

Supervisor’s Report 
f. Dean’s Report 
g. Graduate Report. 

Each individual portfolio also should have a cumulative 
record card which earries ratings in academic work, practice 
teaching, entrance tests, psychological tests, high school 
record, progress in normal school, ete. 

The cumulative records over a period of three or four 
years should prove helpful when at graduation time the staff 
is endeavoring to place the students in the teaching positions 
for which they are best fitted. 

Graduate Report 

The school should plan to follow up each student when he 
goes out as a teacher and report on his progress at least 
over a three year period. The Visiting Teacher should be 
assigned to this follow-up study. Such information will be 
very valuable in formulating better student selection, 
remedial and guidance programs. 

The Psychiatric Social Worker or Visiting Teacher 

An important part of her work should be discussion classes 
with the students who are beginning or completing their 
practice. These classes should have for their purpos 
helping the students gain a better knowledge of th 
problems of the children they meet in their practice work, 
eauses of maladjustment and methods of readjustment, as 
well as an understanding of the importance of teacher atti- 
tudes and personality relationships in classroom procedure 
Such a program also gives the student a better understanding 
of himself, he becomes better equipped to analyze his om 
past experiences and the influences shaping his present 
attitudes as well as enabling him to meet better his ow: 
problems more adequately. 
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In her classes the Visiting Teacher should emphasize the 
‘*normal’’ rather than the ‘‘abnormal.’’ She should give 
the student information at to the mental hygiene movement, 
how it originated, its aims, its relationship to psychiatry 
and education, and its importance to those who are dealing 
with children. For the most part, the material should be 
based on case studies collected from her own experience as 
a visiting teacher and from others of the visiting teacher 
group. These case studies should represent the type of 
child problems that any teacher will meet in her classroom. 

As concerns the advisement part of her work, some of 
the students may be referred to her by faculty members, 
and others may refer themselves rather informally after 
they have been in her classes and have become acquainted 
with her and her work. 

The Visiting Teacher should carry out the follow-up 
service for at least three years after the student has gradu- 
ated. She also should keep in close touch with the practice 
department, particularly in regard to students who have 
had trouble adjusting to school work during the practice 
period, or to their first job. 

The Health Instructor and Health Counselor 

This officer’s work should be confined largely to the health 
service. However, if a student, who has some physical defect, 
seems also to have some emotional disturbance, he should be 
at once referred to the Visiting Teacher. Similarly, if a stu- 
dent has been referred to the Visiting Teacher because of 
emotional conflicts or personality difficulties and there seems 
to be indication of a physical basis, the Visiting Teacher 
should refer such student to the department for physical 
examination and follow-up. These two departments should 
work together very closely. 

The above formulation of possible psychiatric contribu- 
tions to Normal School and Teacher College Mental Hygiene- 
Personnel Service and Program is merely a framework sug- 
gestive of what might be created and carried out in such 
educational institutions. It also might well serve the start 
ing point for a discussion of this problem and thus clarify 
the atmosphere and bring to the front questions relative to 
new personnel or new programs, extension and utilization 
of the present personnel in new capacities, and the modifica 
tion of work now in operation. In any event it is hoped that 
these suggestions will be provocative of further study and 
enrichment of mental health, education and the optimal 
service for meeting without reduplication the needs and 
opportunities of students and staff. 
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CLINICAL PROCEDURE AS A METHOD OF VALIDATING 
A MEASURE OF PSYCHONEUROTIC TENDENCY * 


By JOSEPH V. HANNA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE; NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


measure of psychoneurotic tendency on the basis of clinical 

procedure in dealing with subjects. The study was initiated 
as the result of two felt needs on the part of the writer. First, the 
obvious need for a more objective validation of the measure on 
the basis of comprehensive criteria, before accepting it is an 
instrument for general use in the testing program of a psycho- 
lovical-voeational clinic. Second, it was the conviction of the 
writer that any diagnosis of psychoneurotic tendency necessarily 
must be based on a combination of integrated symptoms. Such 
liagnosis necessitates very careful and painstaking clinical obser- 
vation. Since this is true, it seemed to the writer that nothing 
short of a reasonably careful, if not exhaustive, diagnosis of the 
clinical type could constitute a safe criterion. 

The subjects used in the study were among those who applied 
to the clinie for assistance in adjusting themselves to vocational, 
social, and other aspects of their environment. On the whole the 
subjects were of average normal intelligence, had taken, on the 
average, three years in high school, and showed an average age 
of twenty-three and six-tenths years. 

The Thurstone Personality Schedule was selected for trial 
since it seemed to the writer to be one of the most carefully worked 
out measures of its kind available at that time. This Schedule 
was administered to a total of two hundred fifty subjects up to 
the time of the present analysis. These subjects constitute three 
groups as follows: 

Group I. Two hundred subjects who were given the Schedule 
prior to September, 1931, and who may be designated the experi- 
mental group. Not all subjects going through the clinic had been 
given the Schedule, since it was not always practical to extend the 
testing time to include it. It was, however, included in the bat- 
tery for most of those subjects who were suspected of being emo- 
tionally unstable, as well as for a somewhat larger number who 
seemed to be normal emotionally. 


T2 study here reported represents an effort to validate a 





* Manuscript received July 25, 1932. 
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Group lI. A random sampling group of fifty subjects. Aj 
individuals applying to the clinic for major service from Septem. 
ber 15th to November 15th, 1931 (a total of fifty), were given the 
Schedule. While it is by no means certain that this group consti- 
tutes a random sampling of all subjects, it is perhaps sufficiently 
typical for present purposes. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THURSTONE PERSONALITY SCHEDULE ScorES FoR Groups I anp II. 
AND UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO FRESHMEN (MALE STUDENTS) 1 
University of 

Group I Group II Chicago Freshmen 
o. ‘ * ~ « ———____ 
Group Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
interval Frequency distribution Frequency distribution Frequency distribution 

0-4 0 0 9g 2.4 

5-9 26 6.¢ 

10—14 44 
15-19 35 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55—59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
R80—84 
85—89 
90-94 
95-99 
100—104 
105-109 
110-114 
115-119 
120-124 
125-129 


130—134 





IBY 


* 2) 


DoF Lowe eT 
REN OOK NHK WWM UwWRWUwWwWwweo 


SOS OrFSOKHS 


Totals 199 2 
1 Seores on last group reported by Thurstone. 
2One score of 180 not included in distribution. 


Group IIT. A group of one hundred seventy-nine subjects made 
up of individuals of groups I and II whose case histories were 
sufficiently complete and available to be included in the investiga- 
tion. Not all subjects taking the Schedule had proceeded far 
enough for careful observation with respect to the presence or 
absence of psychoneurotic tendency. Certain other records, due 
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to rush periods, had suffered omissions on the basis of which they 
were eliminated from the study. 

Distributions of scores for groups I and II, along with 
‘hurstone’s distribution of scores for three hundred eighty 
niversity of Chicago freshmen (male students) appear in Table 
and percentage distribution curves in figures 1A and 1B. 


TABLE II 


ScorES, MEDIAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATION COEFFICIENTS OF DISTRIBU- 
TIONS OF Groups I anv II, AND UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO FRESHMEN 
(MALE STupDENTS) 


Number of Mean Median Standard 
Group Cases Score Score Deviation 
Group I... 200 55.8 48.6 31.2 
Group II... 50 49.6 45.0 29.9 
University of Chicago Freshmen 380 34.1 26.8 18.5 


Central tendency and standard deviation coefficients are given in 
Table II. It will be observed that scores for subjects here re- 
ported are considerably higher than those reported by Thurstone 
for University of Chicago Freshmen. No attempt will be made 
to account for these differences. It may be pointed out, however, 
hat our subjects, as a group, were several years older, and were 
distributed over a considerably wider age range than were 
Thurstone’s subjects. Moreover, our subjects were definitely 
seeking assistance toward better adjustment, and therefore might 
be supposed to show poorer general adjustment, as a group, than 
niversity freshmen. 
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Personality Schedu/e Scores 


FIGURE 1A 
Personality Schedule Scores of Subjects in Group I Compared with 
Scores of University of Chicago Freshmen 
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As compared with a median score of 26.8 for Thurstone’s 
group, the median score of Group I is 48.6 and of Group II (our 
random group), 45. The standard deviation of both groups js 
higher than that of Thurstone’s group. That Group I is skewed 
more in the direction of extreme indicating maladjustment than 
Group II would seem consistent in view of the methods of seleet- 
ing the two groups. 

On the basis of clinical diagnosis the subjects of Group ITI 
were separated further into two general sub-groups, those con- 
sidered ‘‘adjusted’’ and those considered ‘‘maladjusted’’. Where 
symptoms of instabilities or psychoneurotic tendencies were 
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Personality Schedule Scores of Subjects in Group II Compared with 
Seores of University of Chicago Freshmen 


observed, such symptoms, together with supplementary informa 
tion submitted by the subject, were abstracted briefly and noted on 
the record. The absence of such notations may be taken to mean 
that the interviewer, on the basis of a fairly comprehensive con- 
tact with the individual, found no evidence for considering the 
subject other than normal. The range of written comments which 
were abstracted from recorded symptoms will be discussed in more 
detail further on in the report. It will be observed, furthermore, 
that the symptoms indicated in the comments of the interviewer 
covered a wide range. In some eases erratic traits enumerated 
were little more than eccentricities which could hardly be con- 
sidered as abnormal. In other cases the individual had previously 
received the services of a psychiatrist or psychologist, or was 
referred to such an expert by the interviewer. 
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Group III, as has already been pointed out, is made up of 
one hundred seventy-nine individuals from groups I and II. These 
individuals were made the basis for this study because of the 


i 
wed completeness of their records. They will be considered from 
han three points of view: first, by comparing Personality Schedule 
lect- scores of those with complete clinical records with those for the 


entire group of two hundred fifty subjects; second, by comparing 
IT] scores of the general group considered ‘‘adjusted’’ with those for 
the group considered ‘‘maladjusted’’; and third, in considering 


ul 


the nature, or degree, of comment in relation to score on the 


til 


Personality Schedule. Data for the first two of these comparisons 
will be found in Table III. 


TABLE III 


QUARTILE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES, THOSE WITH CLINICAL 
RECORDS AND THE MALADJUSTED 


Cases with 
Total No. Complete 
of Cases Clinical Records Cases Considered 
(Groups I & IT) (Group III) Malad justed 
— ; 


A... 








rr ‘ 
Juartile Intervals No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


62 24.8 34 19 7 20.6 
27 50.8 97 54 53 54.7 


ae 


94.4 48 26.8 38 79.2 


100. 179 99.8 98 


actual quartile limits for this quartile group, excepting one subject with 
of 180, are 75-144. 


Data presented in Table III shows the distribution for the 
entire group of one hundred seventy-nine subjects with clinical 


rma records, as compared with the total group of two hundred fifty 
d on of which they are a part. It will be noted that the group of one 
nean hundred seventy-nine subjects with the more complete records do 
con not differ widely from the total two hundred fifty subjects of which 
the they are a part. Such differences as are apparent indicate that 
hich Group IIT shows slightly poorer adjustment than the group as a 
nore whole. This would seem to indicate a somewhat more persistent 


10re, effort on the part of the interviewers to complete the records of 

wer individuals who demonstrated symptoms of eccentric or abnormal 

ated behavior. 

con Since there is a variation in the mean scores for each of the 

usly three groups considered it will be necessary in comparing the 

was quartile groups to consider each group separately. Of thirty-four 
individuals with complete clinical records in the quartile interval 
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0-29, seven, or 20.6%, are classified as maladjusted. (The criteria 
of maladjustment being a notation on the clinical record of the 
individual that a problem of emotional maladjustment may exist.) 
Of the ninety-seven individuals in the two middle quartiles fifty. 
three, or 54.7%, are considered as having some symptoms which 
may be indicative of maladjustment. In the last quartile group, 
thirty-eight of the forty-eight, or 79.2%, are considered as showing 
sorae degree of maladjustment. In short, we find that the inter. 
viewers’ comments appear more frequently on the records of indi- 
viduals who rank high* on the Personality Schedule than on the 
records of individuals who rank low. Such comments fail to show 
a similar differentiation with respect to subjects falling within the 
two middle quartiles. 

It must be remembered that the preceding comparisons are 
based on the presence or absence of notations on the records, 
irrespective of any estimated degree of maladjustment indicated 
by such notations. In other words, the presence on the record of 
any written comment pertaining to the individual’s maladjust- 
ment, or need for better adjustment was sufficient to place him 
tentatively in the maladjusted group. It will be observed later 
that of those subjects who according to this method of classifica- 
tion come within the general category of ‘‘maladjusted’’ and who 
fall within the lower quartile limits deviate so slightly from nor- 
mal, that a definite diagnosis of maladjustment would seem ques- 
tionable. In some cases such notations were for the purpose of 
calling the individual’s attention to personal eccentricities belong- 
ing more appropriately within the scope of personality training, 
than within the field of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, etc. For these 
reasons the comparisons which have been made thus far are really 
more significant than the figures alone would seem to indicate. 

Before making further interpretations of data, the limitations 
of the usual type of interviewing as a method of ferreting out all 
vases of maladjustment ought to be pointed out. Observations 
with respect to the presence of maladjustment usually followed 
from one to one and one-half hours of interviewing. The major 
portion of this interview time followed a psychological testing 
program, the test scores and incidental observations (independent 
of the score on the Personality Schedule) being used as a back- 
ground supplement for the interview. Since vocational and educa. 
tional adjustment were important objectives of the clinic, and 
since it was the policy of the clinic to deal with the individual as 
though he were normal until definite evidence appeared to the 





1A high ranking on the Personality Schedule indicates maladjustment. 
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trary, it may be easily supposed that a considerable number of 

adjusted individuals escaped being diagnosed as such. For this 

son it is likely that some of these individuals classified as 

but having high Personality Schedule scores are actually 

more appropriately classified by the Schedule than by the pro- 
cedure of the clinic. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the materials here re- 
ported is that dealing with the degree of maladjustment as indi- 
cated by the nature of the comment on the case records, in relation 
to scores received on the Personality Schedule. In order to make 
available for comparative purposes the interviewers’ comments 
with respect to the ninety-eight individuals in the maladjusted 
croup, the case histories of these individuals were examined and 
the gist of the interviewer’s comment was summarized in a single 
statement or two in each case. The assistant in charge of testing 
made these summaries since he had not participated in the major 
interviewing, and since he was somewhat familiar with our clinical 
interpretation of psychoneurotic symptoms. These statements 
were not intended to provide a complete summary of symptoms of 
naladjustment in each case, but to indicate the disposition, or the 
interviewer’s opinion, of the case on the basis of subjective and 
objective evidence. His task was relatively easy, since the inter- 
viewer’s summary was usually brief, and in a considerable per- 
centage of cases could be copied in full. There was usually present 
other evidence to support the original interviewer’s summary 
statement, such as family difficulties, facts indicating extent of 
social adjustment, ete. Such background material was used in 
verifying the summary statements made by interviewers. 

The statements were coded and typed on separate slips of paper 
for classification on the basis of estimated degree of maladjust- 
ment. The three judges were the two interviewers, and the test- 
ing assistant. While this method may be open to some criticism 
when judged from a strictly objective standard, it seemed to be the 
most practical approach under the circumstances. The necessity 
of having as judges those who were not only fairly well oriented 
with respect to detecting in a general way the typical psycho- 
neurotic symptoms, but also familiar with the terminology used 
in connection with clinical procedures involved, will be recognized 
by those who have dealt intimately with psychoneurotic subjects. 
These advantages seemed to outweigh the disadvantages of having 
as two of the judges those who had made the written records 
summarized in the statements to be judged. 

Each of the judges distributed the ninety-eight summary state- 
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ments (Table IV) into five piles according to his judgment as to 
the degree of maladjustment represented by each statement. Those 
statements which according to the opinion of the judge represented 
the mildest form of maladjustment were placed in pile 1, and 
those representing the most pronounced degree of maladjustment 
were placed in pile 5, ete. The number of statements placed jn 
each of the five categories, along with the average Personality 
Schedule score for each category, by each of the three judges js 
presented in Table 1V. Average scores for the five categories are 
shown graphically in Figure 2. It will be noted that statements 
placed in group 1, those representing the mildest estimated degree 
of maladjustment, have an average score on the Personality 
Schedule of 44, a score about the equivalent of the average score 


TABLE IV 
CLASSIFICATION OF NINETY-EIGHT CASES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF 

PSYCHONEUROTIC TENDENCY, BY THREE RATERS 

Group I Group II Group ITI Group IV Group V 
on —— AN SS A A 

Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Inter- No. P. 8. No. P. 8. No. P.S No. P.S. No. P.§ 
viewer Cases Seore Cases Score Cases Score Cases Score Cases  Seore 
L 17 48.9 24 68.5 10 63.5 18 67 .2 29 7 
Oo 6 38.9 15 54.4 21 70.7 22 65.6 34 5 
H 10 44.8 12 60.2 21 59.1 26 77.6 29 2. 
Total No. 
of Cases 


Average P. 8. 
Score 44.2 61.0 64.4 70.1 75.4 





l 
) 


33 51 52 66 92 


for the entire group of two hundred fifty subjects, whereas the 
average score for the statements in group 5 is 75. This average 
score for group 5 is definitely within the range of scores submitted 
by Thurstone as representing the two lower steps in his distribu- 
tion,—those who are definitely maladjusted. 

Data in Table IV show considerable difference of opinion 
among the judges with respect to the classification of summary 
statements placed in groups 1, 2, and 3. That there is greater 
unanimity of judgment in the classification of statements appear- 
ing in groups 4 and 5 is indicated by the close agreement of num- 
bers of statements placed in these two categories. Actually the 
three judges were in agreement in placing all but ten of the thirty- 
four statements rated 5 by any judge, in group 5. Only three of 
these statements were not placed in group 5 by at least two of the 
judges. As will be observed, the statements placed in this group 
were more objective, permitting little leeway in interpretation by 
the judge. A list of such statements as were agreed upon by two 
of the three judges in placing statements in the fifth category 
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(most extreme maladjustment) is presented in Table V. Person- 
ality Schedule scores are also given in each case. 





Schedule 


Legend 


ty 


— — — —=— Interviewer 0 


Interviewer L 


3 
~ 


Interviewer H 


> 
er 


Average of the 
three interview- 
ers. 











ur 
Group 


FIGURE 2 
Mean Personality Schedule Scores of Subjects Placed in Five Groups 
by Three Judges 


The fact that most statements placed in group 5 apply to sub- 
jects who had received psychiatric services in the past, or who 
were so obviously unstable that they were referred to psychia- 
trists or consulting psychologists by the interviewer, or who were 
definitely recognized by the interviewer as being in need of such 
expert services even though it was impossible by reasons of the 
subject’s reluctance or by reason of some other factor beyond 
the control of the interviewer or of the subject to make an 
appropriate referral, excludes in large measure speculation re- 
garding extent of maladjustment. The facts themselves dictated 
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that such statements go in group 5. For these reasons group 5 
would seem to constitute the most important grouping from the 


TABLE V 


A List OF THE STATEMENTS AGREED UPON BY AT LEAST TWO OF THE THREE Jupgrs 
AS BELONGING IN Group 5 (Most EXTREMELY MALADJUSTED) TOGETHER WITH 
THE PERSONALITY SCHEDULE RATING OF INDIVIDUALS 

Personality 
Statement Schedule Rating 


Has had a nervous breakdown 

Emotional case; referred to Institute 

Feels need of psychiatric attention. Feeling of inferiority; fear reac- 
COONS. 2 ce a 

Has seen psychiatrist at __ 

Peels MOOG GE PHYVOROGMAIYGIS, 2.0... ccc ccccccsecccsccccccsecsceseces 

Breakdown (insomnia, fears, etc.) Neurotic; periods of depression 

Suffered from depression; on verge of committing suicide 

Very nervous; should have neurological examination 

Will go to — ____._ Clinic 

Consultation at __.______ Clinic. Out of work for a year, at which 
time nervous condition began 

Feelings of inferiority. Will see Dr. __ 

Near nervous breakdown. Speech inhibitions. Needs psychiatric atten- 
tion .... 

Personality adjustment important. Friction with wife. Will see 
Dr. 

Nervous breakdown; has consulted psychiatrist 

Personality; Appointment with Dr. - 

Emotionally unstable; home situation poor. 
selves in his speech 

Feeling of inferiority. To see Dr. __-__ 

Referred to Dr. __— __.. Mother fixation 

Obviously neurotic; tics; ought to be referred to psychiatrist 

Will see Dr. _ 

Referred to \ :aeenanneenemineas 

Is having consultations with psychiatrist 

Receiving services from ——-__ 

Consultations at _ es 

Will see Dr. ____ 

Suggested consultations at ____ 

In hospital two months; nervous breakdown; dismissed because unable to 
cooperate ..... 105 

Has had consultations at _______ Clini 109 

Has had nervous breakdown; symptoms of emotional instability. 
sulting psychiatrist .... 

Consultations with Dr. 

Suggested consultations at 


129 
131 

144 

standpoint of validating the Personality Schedule. It has been 
shown that the mean score for this group is 75.4. Nine subjects, or 
29%, of this group have scores of 90 or above, whereas only five 
subjects, or 16.6%, have scores of 50 or below. Only two of the 
thirty-one subjects have scores which come within the range indi- 
eated by Thurstone as constituting good (A and B) adjustment. 
Figure 3 indicates the contrast between individuals whose scores 
place them in Group 5, and those making up the random sampling 


group (Group II). 
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[t cannot reasonably be expected that the Personality Schedule, 
or any similar measure, will detect all cases of psychoneurotic 
tendency. Neither can it be supposed that high scores on the 
Schedule invariably indicate psychoneurotie tendency of a pro- 
nounced degree. In some cases the individual is so intrenched 
behind various forms of compensation that he defeats the efforts 
to classify his symptoms and is revealed as normal. In other 
eases, as in the case of the neurasthenic individual who exaggerates 
his symptoms, the high score magnifies the individual’s difficulty. 





Percent Distribution 
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Personality Schedu/ée Scores 


FIGureE 3 


Comparison of Personality Schedule Scores for Group II (Random Sam- 
pling Group) and Subjects Placed in Most Extreme Category of 
Malad justment 


SUMMARY 
Comparison of Personality Schedule scores with tentative 
classification as to maladjustment of subjects dealt with on the 
basis of fairly careful clinical procedure shows a far better than 
chance relationship. This relationship becomes more positive as 
the degree, or extent, or maladjustment increases. As a group, 
those individuals considered sufficiently maladjusted as to require 
the services of a consulting psychologist or psychiatrist, showed 
far above average scores on the Personality Schedule. Such re- 
sults would seem to indicate a rather useful function of the 
Personality Schedule, and similar devices, in weeding out indi- 
viduals for needed psychiatric or psychological attention from 
groups dealt with briefly or casually. It is not, of course, the 
function of such a device to supplant more individualized methods 
in the process of final diagnosis. 





THE NATURE OF EMOTION AND ITS RELATION TO 
ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR * 
By FRED BROWN 


INTRODUCTION 

ODERN organized society, with its mechanical techniques 
M and complex legal machinery for the control and domina- 

tion of lawless elements within the group, stands helpless 
and bewildered while a tidal wave of crime sweeps away the care- 
fully guarded benefits of gregarious existence. So serious has 
the situation grown, that what was once the exclusive domain of 
jurist and sociologist has since become the special concern of psy- 
chologists, endocrinologists, and psychiatrists. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the mere meting of a prison sentence 
does not act as a deterrent to further criminal activities. The 
appalling inadequacy of our penal system as a preventive agent 
is too clearly recognized at the present time to merit further dis- 
cussion.(1) It is an incontrovertible fact that preventive measures 
must be employed if the Leviathan of criminality is to be destroyed; 
but before any such procedures can be successfully utilized we 
must first understand the nature of criminal behavior. We must 
be certain that the social malady designated as ‘‘Crime”’ can be 
modified and treated by social prophylaxis; otherwise our efforts 
are doomed to fail and time, energy, and money might well be 
expended in more promising directions. 

It is for this reason that an attempt will be made in this paper 
to analyze a current tendency which seeks to base anti-social be- 
havior upon emotional maladjustment or psychopathy. If the 
law-breaker is an emotional deviate does this mean that his consti- 
tution is inherently defective and unmodifiable? Are we engaged 
in the hopeless endeavor of changing the unchangeable? Or have 
we reason to suppose that emotional maladjustment in the guise 
of psychopathy, constitutional inferiority, or psychopathic per- 
sonality is an important behavior category and therefore amen- 
able to social therapeutics? There are many theories concerning 
the nature of emotion, most of which rest upon purely a prior 
foundations. In this paper an analysis will be undertaken with 
the aim of cli rify ing the e hewn of emotion. Recent experimental 
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investigations will be cited in substantiation of the view to be 
presented. Finally, an attempt will be made to indicate the re- 
ation between emotion and anti-social behavior. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE AGAINST THE ASSUMPTION OF SPECIFIC 
EMOTIONAL PATTERNS: FACIAL EXPRESSION 

Charles Darwin (2) published ‘‘The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals”’ in 1872. In this work he assumed 
that the ‘‘expression’’ of any particular emotion remained con- 
stant and that it invariably coexisted with subjective and mental 
manifestations. This view was held in good repute until Feleky 
(3) submitted to 100 judges eighty-six photographs of herself in 
various poses representing a wide variety of emotional states, to- 
vether with a list of common names for emotions. The judges 
were instructed to indicate the emotion portrayed by each picture. 
Curiously enough, the results were at variance with what one might 
have expected. It was found that a wide range of emotions was 
generally attributed to any one photograph. Rage, anger, and 
fear were very poorly judged, rage being frequently called horror. 
Similar confusion was evident in the judgment of other emotions. 
Feleky concluded that it is difficult to judge any individual’s emo- 
tional state from photographs of facial expressions supposedly 
denoting that state. 

Watson (4) has made the statement that infants show three 
well-defined forms of emotional expression, namely, rage, fear, 
and love. He states that rage reactions are elicited by physical 
restraint; fear by sudden loss of support; and love by warmth, 
cuddling, stroking, and manipulatory movements. A carefully 
controlled experiment by Sherman (5) indicates that Watson’s 
view is untenable. Sherman performed an experiment in which 
thirty-two graduate students in psychology were shown moving 
pictures depicting the reactions of infants being stimulated with 
a needle prick, dropping through a distance of three or four feet 
toward a table, restraint of head and face, and hunger. The 
observers were instructed to name the emotion portrayed by the 
infants, without however, seeing the stimulus, which had been 
deleted from the film. The results showed a wide diversity of 
opinion. The hunger response was mistaken for anger by more 
than 50 per cent of the observers, seven called it fear, three pain, 
one grief, one consternation, and only seven made correct judg- 
ments. Judgments with regard to the other situations also indi- 
cated gross misinterpretation. 

When a group of medical students and nurses were shown the 
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stimuli which produced the emotional responses together with the 
responses, there was noted a marked increase in the percentage 
of correct judgments. When the response was preceded by a 
stimulus other than that actually employed to bring about a desired 
reaction, accuracy of judgment was greatly decreased. 

The chief value of this experiment lies in the fact that it 
demonstrates the unreliability of judgments concerning emotional] 
states in infants, even when these judgments are made by reliable 
observers. The so-called emotional ‘‘state’’ observed depended 
for its recognition upon the total social configuration in which it 
occurred. This is substantiated by the fact that the number of 
correct judgments increased when the stimulating conditions were 
known. 

Landis (6) has performed experiments with adults as subjects 
wherein he tried to discover whether there were any recognizable 
facial concomitants with particular emotional states. For this 
purpose he subjected his observers to a routine set of situations 
designed to produce an emotional reaction, at the same time re- 
cording the expressions both photographically and cinematographi- 
eally. The results showed a great deal of variability in expression 
with reference to any particular situation. Interestingly enough, 
when those subjects who had been very expressive in the original 
situation were asked to reproduce the facial pattern with which 
they had responded to the original stimulus pattern, they responded 
with traditional expressions very different from those actually 
recorded during the experiment. 

In another experiment (7) by the same investigator, the emo- 
tional situations were made so realistic as to preclude all doubt 
of their authenticity. Twelve men and twelve women, advanced 
undergraduate or graduate students, were subjected to seventeen 
emotion-producing situations, such as: severing the head of 
a live rat; smelling a bottle containing ammonia; looking at 
pornographic pictures; sudden loud noise. Facial muscle groups 
were traced out upon the face of each subject with burnt cork in 
order to facilitate analysis of the kind and amount of movement 
exhibited by these groups. Subsequent study of the 1200 photo- 
graphs taken during the course of the experiment showed that in 
no situation was a contraction of a muscle, group of muscles, or 
expression found to occur with sufficient frequency to be signifi- 
eant. No expression was found to be typical of any situation in 
this experiment. Furthermore, no relationship was found between 
the verbal report of the subject concerning his emotional state and 
the objective evidence of that state. It was also found that each 
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ct had two or three facial patterns which he used in all situa- 
tions and which constituted almost the entire repertoire of that 
ividual’s expressiveness. 

if the facts of these experiments are true, why is it that we are 

e to differentiate emotional expressions on the faces of screen 
actors, particularly before the advent of sound effects? The 
answer lies in the fact that the total stimulating and social situa- 

is well represented on the screen. Even the discrete ‘‘close- 
ip’? is eorrectly judged because it is intimately related, both 
spatially and temporally, to the rest of the. picture. 

One more experimental study with infants must be cited for its 
general importance to the thesis later to be presented in this paper. 
Irwin (8) studied infant activities throughout a continuous, or 
nearly continuous period of ten days following birth, during which 
external stimuli were maintained approximately constant. Among 
other things he coneludes that ‘‘. . . this investigation revealed 
no highly integrated responses like fear, anger or love. [xcept 
suckling, a flexible sleeping posture, alternation or flexion and 
extension of legs, likewise variable, a possible characteristic hunger 
ery, we have been unable to discriminate many coordinations in 
infants under ten days...’’ 

It is clear that all experimental evidence demonstrates the 
absence of specific patterns of expression corresponding to various 
emotional states. It becomes increasingly evident that the situa- 
tion in which the emotion oceurs determines to a very great extent 
what our judgment of that emotion shall be. The social configura- 
tion apparently plays a highly significant and not previously 
recognized part in what was once regarded as a mental state. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Much work has been done on the problem of physiological con- 
comitants of emotion. James (9) created a furore in psychology 
when he stated, in 1884, that ‘‘. . . the bodily changes follow 
directly the perception of the exciting fact, and that our feeling 
of the same changes as they occur is the emotion.’’ Since that 
time much research has been done to determine if a correlation 
exists between physiological and emotional states. A few such 
experiments will be described here briefly. 

Blatz (10) was interested in discovering whether definite 
physiological patterns accompanied the emotion of fear. Forty 
subjects including both sexes were told that the purpose of the 
experiment was the study of heart-rate differences over a long 
period of time. Each subject was tied in a chair and required to 
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sit alone and blindfolded in a dark room for one half-hour while 
heart-rate, respiration, and electrical resistance changes of the 
skin were being recorded with precision instruments. After three 
such sittings the novelty of the situation wore off and consistently 
normal records were obtained. The chair employed in the experi 
ment was so arranged that when suddenly released it would fall 
over backwards through an are of 60°, carrying the subject with 
it. This sudden backward drop was experienced by each subject, 
who afterwards reported a genuine fear reaction. Results showed 
that although considerable organic disturbance followed the drop, 
no pattern or regularity of response was obtained which was con- 
stant from person to person or for a given individual. All records 
were characterized by great variability. 

In an effort to determine the effects of severe emotional upset 
upon respiration, blood-pressure, gastro-intestinal activity, and 
basal metabolism, Landis (11) secured normal records of three 
subjects over a period of three weeks. After this control period 
each subject was deprived of food for forty-eight hours and went 
without sleep for thirty-six hours. Following this, an electric 
shock of almost unbearable proportions was administered until 
the subject signaled that he could no longer endure the pain. Each 
subject’s record was then taken hourly for a five-hour period and 
daily afterward for five days. In the subjective account of the 
experiment written the day after the final ordeal, all stressed 
fatigue, occasional fits of anger, nausea, and incodrdination. No 
agreement was expressed as to the specific emotion felt. The 
results, like those of Blatz’s experiment, offered no evidence to 
indicate that a given picture or consistent pattern of physiologi- 
“al changes invariably accompanied a reported emotional state. 

In a careful study of blood-volume changes in children during 
emotion Eng (12) showed that there was no more pattern in the 
emotional responses of the child than of the adult. Her results, 
in their negative nature, are in accord with those of Blatz, Landis, 
and others. 

Thus far we have seen that neither in changes of facial expres 
sion viewed apart from the social configuration nor in organic 
disturbances occurring in the viscera is the nature of emotion to 
be found. Perhaps the entire error lies in assuming a priori that 
emotion is a dual entity and that it exhibits two clear-cut aspects: 
the subjective, which may be defined as ‘‘the sum total of the 
experiences during any period in which marked bodily changes of 
‘feeling’, ‘choc’, or ‘upset’ take place’’,(13) and the objective or 
‘‘expression’’ aspect. This unintentional dualism has not been 
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avoided by even the Behaviorists, who are guilty of utilizing a 
physiological in place of a psychological subjectivity. A dualism 
of this nature leads to innumerable pseudo-problems which are 
exemplified in such statements as ‘‘certain it is that the expres- 
sions of fear, joy, and grief are typical inborn reaction patterns’’, 

i4) and ‘*‘ What the natural emotional life of an individual might 
be like is an unknown territory. Emotional life is modified more 
rigorously in the growth and education of an individual than per- 
haps any other variety of human experience.’’ If psychology is 
to be objective it must discard its physiological-psychological 
dualism. 
further evidence against visceral localization of emotion may 
be found in the annals of animal experimentation. However, a 
human illustration may be cited which shows that not only are 
there no specific organic patterns of emotional reactions but emo- 
tional ‘‘expression’’ may take place when the organic components 
are eliminated. Dana (15) reported the case of a woman who 
suffered complete paralysis of the skeletal musculature of trunk 
and all four extremities with complete loss of cutaneous and deep 
sensibility from the neck down. She lived nearly a year without 
change in personality or character, showed and felt emotions of 
erief, joy, displeasure and affection in spite of the fact that the 
possibility of an emotional discharge of sympathetic impulses was 
eliminated. This is difficult to understand if one adheres to a dual 
interpretation of emotion; its explanation is facilitated by a re- 
envisagement of the entire problem of emotion, which necessitates 
viewing the réle of the sympathetic system as primarily that of an 
energy-producing and generating mechanism. 3eyond this 
funetion its significance toward a psychological theory of emo- 
tion is probably negligible. The ‘‘emotional reactions’’ of Dana’s 
case constitute a real problem to those who are impelled to look 
behind the scenes for physiological concomitants of behavior. It 
must be borne in mind that the social environment of this unfortu- 
nate woman suffered no impairment as the result of her injury. 
Her overt reactions to its demands were still present and could 
be interpreted as emotional expressions with reference to the total 
situation. We are led to assume, since organic components were 
eliminated, that other sources of bodily energy exist beside those 
emanating from the sympathetic system. That these surrogate 
sources are inadequate may be surmised from the early death of 
the patient. 
We may dispose of Cannon’s (16) cortico-thalamic theory of 
emotion which localizes the emotive reaction in the thalamus by 
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assuming that the thalamo-cortical mechanism regulates the energy 
available at any time for any particular function. Since energized 
behavior continues in the absence of sympathetic discharges we 
must further assume that the organism as a whole resembles a 
storage battery in its method of storing energy. [Evidence for this 
view may be derived from the experiments of Goltz (17) and Roth- 
mann (18) on decorticate dogs and that of Dusser de Barenne (19) 
on decorticate cats. These investigators showed that the decorti- 
eate animal responded ‘‘emotionally’’ to the most trivial stimulus, 
for example, scratching the back gently or the presence of a fly on 
the nose. This would serve to indicate that the regulating mecha- 
nism was functioning very much like an insane cashier in a bank 
who would deliver hundreds of dollars upon presentation of a 
ten dollar check. 


THE NATURE OF EMOTION 

In approaching this subject we will commence by stating certain 
assumptions in denial of current concepts of emotion. These will 
rest upon the experimental evidence discussed previously. 

1. It is highly probable that no emotions (as such) are present 
at birth. By emotion we must refer, not to physiological responses 
but to a form of social behavior which exhibits certain character- 
istic differentie with regard to other forms of behavior. The 
neonate, not yet interacting with the social group, not yet function- 
ing in the social milieu, cannot be said to react with any specific 
(or designated) emotion during its first few weeks or months of 
life. To endow the infant with emotions is rank anthropomor- 
phism. It is true that the child reacts to its environment; but 
we are hardly justified in assuming that any of its reactions are 
‘‘emotional”’ or social. 

2. There are no physiological differentie of emotion. We need 
only refer to the researches previously described to demonstrate 
that a record of physiological disturbances during an emotional 
experience might be indicative of physical exertion following a 
gruelling foot race or an acute attack of indigestion. Considered 
subjectively, the existence of an emotion within the individual is 
probably a myth. The experiments of Sherman with infants, the 
work of Feleky and Landis with photographs of emotion and sim- 
ilar studies indicate that the single element of emotion, its ‘‘expres- 
sion’’, gives no clue to its nature or type when regarded as an 
entity apart from the social continuum in which it takes place. 

3. Emotion as a reaction im the body or merely as a dis- 
organized response(20) constitutes a fallacious interpretation. All 
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that we ever observe in emotional behavior is a type of socially 
significant reaction or behavior which, in contradistinction to other 
forms of conduct, is surcharged with energy as a result of inability 
to act according to the principle of minimal action. We recognize 
the surcharged nature of such behavior by comparing it with either 
that individual’s usual reactions or with the modal reactions of 
his group. 

4. We reject the notion of ‘‘vestigial emotions’’, i.e., emotion 
as a relic of pre-civilized behavior. Since we define emotion as 
a form of surcharged behavior we assume that those physiological 
changes which generate the requisite energy expended in the proc- 
ess of living are still what they were 50,000 years ago. Social 
patterns of behavior have undergone many changes however, and 
where an act was previously surcharged with bodily energy it is 
today patterned upon socially acceptable norms. From the 
moment of parture until death the normal individual is constantly 
undergoing a process of modification which teaches him to behave 
with the least expenditure of energy. From time to time re- 
versions occur in individuals whose neural equipment is not of the 
best or who have been reared in a world apart from the modal. 

We will regard emotional behavior as that type of behavior 
which arises whenever an individual is confronted with a situation 
to which he is unable to react in accordance with the principle of 
minimal action (traversing the shortest path in the shortest 
time).* As a consequence of such a predicament the normal 
machinery of the body initiates changes in available energy which 
should enable the individual to overcome whatever obstacle blocks 
movement. Tension (between organism and obstacle) in- 

ases with accumulation of energy until the organism breaks 
through the barrier (which may be actually physical, such as plac- 
ing an individual in a cage, or else social, where the wishes, aims, 
or goals of the individual are interfered with). Fruitless attempts 
to surmount the obstacle may result in exhaustion of available 
energy generated by the situation. The situations giwing rise to 
such surcharged reactions determine to a very great extent what 
the emotion shall be called, and since there is a wide range on the 
curve of normal distribution for average reactions, many types of 
situations have become so familiar in the experience of the race 
that they are labeled with standardized names such as love, fear, 
hate, anger, and so forth. 


, 


* The principle of minimal action must be viewed as a relative concept when applied 
to human behavior. What is minimal action for one individual may be maximal for 
another and vice versa. Considerable variation with regard to minimal action probably 


occurs in the same individual’s behavior. 
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A view such as this reveals the reason for so many negative 
results in previous experimentation. Whether we are endeavoring 
to correlate delicate changes in electrical resistance of the skiy 
during an emotional state,(21) or carefully and painstakingly re. 
cording plethysmographic, pneumographic, cardiographic, ergo- 
graphic or metabolic changes, the end product appears always to 
leave us with two certainties; that there is a disturbance and that 
its coefficient of correlation with reported or observed states of 
emotion is extremely low. Does this not suggest the necessity for 
a reénvisagement of the entire problem? 

The physiological approach has served a most useful purpose 
in demonstrating the nature of energy changes accompanying emo- 
tional behavior. If it has failed to reveal more than this we should 
be forewarned and spend useful time in fruitful investigation 
along genetic, sociological, or anthropological lines. To realize 
that records obtained through the use of precision instruments 
give us only evidences of energy changes in the body is a forward 
step in the elimination of psychological dualism. A recognition of 
the significance of negative results obtained in experiments such as 
those of Feleky, Landis, and others, will bring conviction that Man, 
as a discrete entity apart from the rest of his environment, does 
not exist. The present-day physicist includes the universe in his 
equation for the fall of an apple from a tree; the scientist inter- 
ested in human behavior cannot exclude the social continuum, the 
highly significant culture pattern of any designated individual, in 
an adequate and true interpretation of that individual’s behavior. 
These statements apply most strongly to the psychology of emo- 
tion, which seems to have eluded an objective explanation by 
hiding in the laboratory of the physiologist. 


EMOTION AND ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

We are now confronted with the task of determining whether 
crime, particularly that category of crime which is of an aggres- 
sive nature, is understandable in terms of our analysis. No new 
theory of criminal behavior will be advanced; of these there is a 
plethora at the present time.(22) The issue which we will attempt 
to decide hinges upon whether emotional maladjustment, as it is 
concerned with criminal behavior.is learned behavior and therefore 
modifiable, or whether it is a congenital defect deeply imbedded 
in the individual’s physical structure. If, as it has been argued 
by certain endocrinologists, (23, 24) criminal conduct is a result 
of an organic pathological condition of glandular mechanisms, 
then the intervention of surgery and medicine offers hope. Un- 
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fortunately, however, such possibilities lie in the realm of scien- 
tifiction at the present time, and the outlook for a radical modifica- 
tion of socially conditioned behavior by the excision of an organic 
structure is anything but hopeful.* If we are willing to accept the 
view herein presented, that emotional behavior is supercharged 
behavior resulting from tension occasioned by a baffling situation 
for which there is no ready modal response, that is, no response 
which enables the individual to meet the situation with a lesser 
expenditure of energy, the problem may become less complex and 
the future outlook more hopeful. 

We are all familiar with that form of emotional outburst gener- 
ally observed in young children and known as a ‘‘temper tantrum’’. 
The literature on child psychology advises unanimously against 
conceding to a child’s wishes and whims in such an event in an 
effort to stop the screams and floor-stamping which characterize 
the outburst. The wise parent soon teaches the creator of such 
scenes that energy so expended is wasteful and unavailing. 
Responses better adapted to the situation are substituted and the 
bodily energy so conserved is diverted into useful channels. In 
cases where such behavior lessons are not learned in early life the 
result is usually a ‘‘nervous child’’ or a ‘‘psychoneurotic’’ adult, 
both of whom endeavor to surmount obstacles in their environment 
by means of pitifully unadapted techniques. Most significant of 
all is the fact that in order to relieve accumulated tensions the 
individual must resort to less adapted (socially) responses. These 
responses range from nuisance (the unpleasant personality) to 
anti-social conduct (crime). 

The tensions which ordinarily call for resolution are those of 
food, sex, shelter, desire for approbation, and others less funda- 
mental to existence but generated by social institutions (newspaper 
advertising and moving pictures for example). The psychologi- 
cally normal person is able to gratify most of these desires by the 
utilization of acceptable behavior or else has learned to substitute 
for the unattainable. Furthermore, such an individual has had 
inculeated in him a recognition of his responsibility to other mem- 
bers of his group which is instrumental in providing him with a 
wide variety of alternate reactions in the presence of a stress 
strain situation. 

The criminal is not as fortunate. For various reasons he is 
handicapped in the number and quality of reactions to a situation. 
He is burdened with reaction liabilities which make necessary the 








* Except, of course, in cases where excess energy is the direct result of a defective 
gland. Such cases, with reference to anti-social conduct, are not frequently found. 
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expenditure of more than normal energy and the use of inferior 
tension resolving techniques. We may liken the criminal to q 
locomotive which is pulling too many cars on an up grade: the 
ears represent reaction liabilities which demand excess energy jn 
order that the train may continue in motion. Anti-social behavior 
is probably not the result of abnormal glandular secretions. It js 
the consequence of a preponderance of liabilities over assets with 
regard to behavior techniques. (25) 

What are the reasons for this preponderance? A few may be 
cited: 

1. Low intelligence is undoubtedly an important contributing 
factor.(26) The intellectually inferior person is unable to assim- 
ilate those adapted forms of conduct which will enable him to 
obtain relief from tension situations. We must bear in mind that 
the fundamental needs are present in all persons without regard 
to mental endowment. With inability to learn socially acceptable 
forms of acquisition comes the development of behavior (socially 
outlawed) which is in accordance with the principle of minimal 
action but takes no cognizance of responsibility to others. With 
this group segregation or supervision is the only solution. 

2. Poor training in infancy and childhood constitutes a second 
great factor. Poor socio-economic status, parental neglect and 
vicious companions lead to a misunderstanding of social codpera- 
tion and the substitution of atypical for modal behavior. Reéduca- 
tion of such individuals may bring favorable results. 

3. Over-domination, identical with over-protection in childhood 
is a factor not to be neglected. Continual satisfaction of wants 
by parents leads to a weakening of self-assertive action. If con- 
tinued long enough the child grows into chronological adulthood 
without ever having attempted to take his place in the competitive 
scheme of society. The final result of such antecedents is a weak 
individual who shuns the stress-producing activities of normal 
life by relying upon the headstrong leadership of the more aggres- 
sively maladjusted type. Parental education offers hope for the 
eventual elimination of this group. 

4. Certain organic pathological conditions are at times respon- 
sible for the perversion of available energy. Head injury is 
frequently found to be an important predisposing factor in the 
causation of criminal behavior.(27) Inflammatory diseases of the 
brain, such as encephalitis lethargica or sleeping sickness, are 
known to leave residual effects which transform a previously 
stable person into a real social problem in fifty per cent of such 
eases.(28) We may assume, upon the basis of our point of view, 
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that anatomical changes in microscopic structures initiate changes 
in the energy distributing mechanism of the body. The previously 
stable individual does not know how to utilize these new streams 
of energy and therefore expends them in various foolish and 
socially detrimental ways. We may draw an analogy between this 
form of energy dissipation and the socially average person who 
suddenly falls heir to millions of dollars; in most cases the results 
are similar in their effects. 

Careful reéducation is neeessary in cases where the individual 
has suddenly acquired more than necessary energy. The control 
and organization of such energy streams demands great patience 
upon the part of the behavior reconstructionist; but results 
obtained thus far with post-encephalities (29) indicate that early 
reéducation offers the solution to a previously hopeless situation. 
Emotional disorder can be treated if we regard it primarily as a 
behavior disorder. 


+ 


CONCLUSION 
The ‘‘psychopathie personality’’ is not to be attributed to an 
organic or functional defect. Psychopathic behavior or emotional 
maladjustment is strongly indicative of trial and error attempts 
to utilize the constantly accumulating energy generated in the 
presence of a stress-strain situation for which the individual pos- 
sesses no adequate outlet. Consequently, otherwise normal re- 
actions become overcharged with energy and result in anti-social 
modes of response or else less adequate responses are utilized to 
relieve the tension state. The fault lies in the type of behavior 
utilized rather than in any fundamental physio-organic disorder. 
Since all social behavior is learned there is great hope for the 
ultimate elimination and prevention of anti-social modes of con- 
duct now designated as ‘‘emotional’’ in nature. 
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A COMPARISON OF SCORES ON TWO MEASURES 
OF PERSONALITY * 


By H. R. LASLETT ann ELIZABETH BENNETT 


OR several years after the publication of Kent and Rosanoff’s 
F article (3) on free association among the insane a renewed 

veneral interest in the United States’in the use of this tech- 
nique was very great.t With the development of the more definite, 
and more rigid intelligence and achievement tests and the sudden 
erowth of interest in the measurement of vast numbers of people 
rather than in the searching out of the vaguer and more fleeting 
mental processes of a relatively few individuals in the seclusion 
of the laboratory, the interests of the majority of psychologists 
turned away from the employment of the free association method. 
A notable exception was that of Dr. Jennie Benson Wyman (8) 
in the field of analysis of personality by the use of this method 
in the three divisions of intellectual, social, and activity interests. 
One of the writers (5) of this paper developed a measure of delin- 
quent tendencies that is proving of some interest and, perhaps, 
of value. Of course, there have been many others, especially in 
recent years.(9) The Kent-Rosanoff scale of scores was revised 
by Growdon (2) in 1926. 

With the introduction of greater emphasis on social psychology 
and the rises in importance of mental hygiene and of guidance in 
the field of applied psychology, a renewed interest is occurring in 
the possibilities and methods of using free association in this and 
other fields. At the same time, and in spite of frequent criticisms, 
the development and the use of questionnaires have grown rapidly. 
The analysis of personality has become a center of interest, as 
well, and out of the application of the scientific approach to this 
field many definite and answerable questions and specific prob- 
lems are accumulating to replace the vague estimates of person- 
ality that were based on meaningless ‘‘signs’’ and hazy ‘‘general 
impressions’’, Recently a number of most interesting problems 
in this field were listed in an article by Symonds.(7) 


* Manuscript received July 25, 1932. 

t Probably the greatest stimulation in this field came from the work of Gustav 
Aschaffenburg, ‘‘ Experimentelle Studien Ueber Associationen’’ in the ‘* Psychologische 
Arbeiten’’ in 1895 and 1896 and in ‘‘Die Associationen im Normale Zustande’’, 1895. 
Leipzig: W. Engelmann, I Theil—pp. 95. 
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During the winter quarter of the year 1931-1932, the writers 
gave the Kent-Rosanoff list of words for free association to one 
hundred and sixty-four students in the Oregon State College and 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to the same group for the 
purpose of finding such relationship between the two as might be 
shown from a correlation index, and to gather such introspective 
material as might be obtained from untrained S’s. The Bern- 
reuter Inventory was scored only on the B 1-N scale or the scale 
for neurotic tendencies. 

The products-moment correlation was —r +.000+.00. The 
rank order method also was used just as a matter of interest. The 
rank order index was R —.027. The mean of the Bernreuter 
scores was —85.00, S.D. 76.68. The range of these scores was 
328 (—206 to +121). The mean score on the Kent-Rosanoff 
list was 14,104.60, S.D. 2,733.60. The range was 12,865 (5,207 to 
18,071). 

Evidently the two tests do not measure the same thing or they 
do not measure it in the same way; or else the cooperation of the 
students in taking the scales was poor. The writers believe that 
this last factor may be ruled out as the apparent cooperation and 
interest of the students participating were excellent. The direc- 
tions for administering and scoring the tests were followed care- 
fully and accurately. An objection that is probably valid and 
which may be advanced is that the greatest usefulness of the Kent- 
Rosanoff scores is not derived from a purely objective use. Prob- 
ably this statement is equally true of the questionnaire method 
of personality analysis. The norms for the Kent-Rosanoff Test 
are, unfortunately, based on a relatively small number of cases 
of various ages, mental capacities, places of residence, and of 
the sexes heterogeneously mixed. 

A weakness of the questionaire method that was brought up 
repeatedly by the students who assisted with the experiment in- 
volved the accuracy of report on the items of the questionnaire. 
This is the inaccuracy or error of judgment that may arise (1) 
from conscious protection of sensitive personality areas with con- 
sequent understatement of painful admissions, (2) from uncon- 
scious protection of these sensitive areas with consequent under- 
statement, and (3) from too great awareness of minor weaknesses 
of personality with consequent overstatement. Numerous stu- 
dents felt that one or more of these factors had decreased the 
accuracy of their reports even though they were in codperative 
sympathy with the experiment. On the other hand, they believed 
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that few of the Kent-Rosanoff words ‘‘warned’’ them of the trend 
¢ direction of the scores. 

is the judgment of the writers that the free association 
method offers the most promising possibilities for analysis in the 
field of personality measurement, but that a great deal more will 
have to be done with the technique and the establishment of norms 
before this approach is as useful as it deserves to be. 


0 
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COMMENTS ON A SUGGESTED REVISION OF THE 
WOODWORTH PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY 
By HAROLD F. UEHLING, Pu.B. 
PSYCHOLOGIST, PSYCHIATRIC FIELD SERVICE, STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN 


N ‘‘A study of the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory with 
Suggested Revision,’’ by M. J. Papurt, Journat or ABNorMaL 
AND SociaL Psycnouocy, (October-December, 1930) Vol. XXX 


No. 3, there are said to be ‘‘several grave faults in the original 
form’’. They are listed briefly as follows: 


1. ‘‘The terminology is too complex.’’ 

2. ‘*The list is entirely too long.’ 

3. ‘‘There are entirely too many questions which have no bearing 
whatever upon either emotional instability or amy other form of 
psychopathic or psychoneurotic condition.’’ 

4. ‘*The original list of questions is applicable to members of the 
male sex only.”’ 

5. “There is a duplication of content and symptomological 
diagnosis. ’’ 


Assuming that the terminology in the Woodworth Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory is too complex, it is vitally necessary, if any 
changes are to be made, that the proper connotation be given. For 
example, in the question, ‘‘Does your heart ever thump in your 
ears so that you cannot sleep?’’ beat is a poor substitute for the 
word thump. Those who have experienced this disagreeable sen- 
sation know that it is quite decidedly a thump. Beat implies a 
condition closer to normal. 

The word thump is simple when compared with the technical 
term sterile which the author sees fit to use in one of his substitute 
questions for women. Certainly the question, ‘‘ Did you ever think 
you had lost your womanhood?’’! introduces in the mind of the 
person under examination a more vivid picture as to the examiner’s 
meaning. 

If the author of the suggested revision were so bent on simplify- 
ing the language, why did he not find a substitute for the word 
sexual in question six (Do you have too many sexual dreams’), 
for mental in question fifty-three (Have you ever had a great 
mental shock?), or for fidgeting in question seventy-three (Can 





1 Woodworth-Richmond Revision. 
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vou sit still without fidgeting?). Similarly, in question one 
hundred two (Did you ever have convulsions?), fits might have 
clarified the word convulsions. It is obvious, however, that the 
alteration would be made at the expense of the proper connota- 
tion. “The word fits, simple enough in itself, might refer to any- 
thing from a dead faint to fits of passion. No two persons have 
exactly the same associations, and it is impractical to elucidate in 

is manner, except in so far as each individual case requires it. 
We do not know the exact nature of the associations which the 
word convulsions calls up in the mind of the person being examined, 
but it is more specific than the word fits, and if the patient is 
troubled with the abnormality in question, he probably knows 
better than anyone else what the word signifies.? If, on the other 
hand, he does not comprehend the word, the examiner can feel 

lite safe, within limits, if he considers the patient’s answer as 
negative. Nor need it be feared that he will reply in a manner 
contrary to his feelings, since, if he is psychoneurotic, he lacks 
confidence in himself, and is only too glad to have some one to 
confide in. 

\ppertaining to question thirty-five (Were you shy with other 
boys’), the author indicates that bashful is a necessary addition 
n order that shy may be made more explicit. But why, then, does 
he om the reference to subway (does it make you uneasy to go 
into a tunnel or subway?) in question sixty-four? It is apparent 
that here, at least, he has succeeded only in neutralizing his own 
efforts. But if that were all this protest would be unnecessary. 
The fact is that by attempting to make the list of questions shorter, 
the author has actually made it more complicated than it was 
before. He speaks of the terminology as being too complex, and 
ifter a ‘‘careful’’ effort to remedy the ‘‘defect’’, condenses ques- 
tions ninety-four (do you get tired of people quickly?), ninety-five 
(Do you get tired of amusements quickly?), ninety-six (do you 
get tired of work quickly?), and ninety-seven (Do your interests 
change frequently?), into one which is obviously too complicated 
to be answered simply by yes or no. This question, as well as 
another of the author’s substitute questions (in which the word 
love, used alone and without an object, might mean anything not 
implied in the antonym hate), and others which he found it neces- 
sary to condense, exact a demand on the mental processes of com- 
parison, abstraction, and generalization which many of the indi- 
viduals who take the test are incapable of. And herein is the 





?This may apply also to the author’s use of the word sterile, but that does not 
make his suggestion any more consistent. 
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reason for the apparent duplication of content. It is necessary, 
considering variable mental capacities, that the field of each indi. 
vidual inquiry be narrowed as much as possible. 

Let it be understood here that the Woodworth Psychoneurotic 
Inventory is not ‘‘a test designed basically for the determination 
and diagnosis of mental disease’’. It merely indicates to what 
degree an individual is psychoneurotic—whether or not he shows 
a tendency toward neurasthenia, psychasthenia, or hysteria. These 
conditions are representative of mental borderline cases, not 
psychoses. 

On the assumption that they have no bearing upon the deter- 
mination and diagnosis of mental disease, the author would 
eliminate certain questions. He regards question sixteen as being 
‘‘somewhat foolish for adults and rather normal for adolescents”’. 
The true purport of the question ‘‘Are you bothered much by 
blushing?’’ apparently is not evident to him. Whether blushing 
is normal for adolescents or not, to be bothered by it certainly is 
not. Nor is blushing so ridiculous to adults who are bothered by 
it. Likewise in question thirty-two (Were you considered a bad 
boy?), it is not that the boy is considered bad, but the degree to 
which he is conscious of being considered bad that is the criterion 
of emotional instability. 

The author evidently does not recognize the value of padding 
in an inventory of this sort. Suppose the questions which he 
seeks to eliminate had no diagnostic value; there would still be a 
place for them in the list. A patient of the euphoric type certainly 
is not likely to remain calmly seated under a seemingly endless bar- 
rage of very pointed * questions. It is important that the examiner 
avoid arousing the patient’s antagonism with continual questions 
which make him feel that he is suspected of being queer and 
eccentric. 

Suppose that, aside from the Psychoneurotic Inventory, one 
were to ask a person directly whether or not he had ever had 
sexual intercourse in other than perfectly legitimate relations. A 
question as personal as that, rapped out suddenly and without 
prelude, would undoubtedly evoke a negative answer regardless 
of the actual situation. It would instil in the individual a feeling 
that his affairs were quite his own. If, on the other hand, the 
examiner were to ask how /ong since he has had sexual intercourse 
with a woman, assuming that he has, the response is likely to be 
more frank and confidential. The change in the wording removes 





8 By pointed I mean direct questions asked from the point of view of the examiner 
only. 
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the taboo and establishes the necessary rapport between the 
examiner and the person being examined. The latter is made to 
feel like a human being with the natural impulses of one. 

in the Psychoneurotic Inventory it would be advisable, were 
not a definite yes or no answer required, to ask the questions 
indirectly. But since this is impractical, it is necessary to intro- 
duce a question now and then which has no apparent bearing on 
emotional instability. For example, the question ‘‘Is it easy to 
make you laugh?’’ gives a nonchalant turn to the examination, and 
besides aiding in the selection of gloomy, morose individuals from 
those in a happier frame of mind,* does much to relieve the tension 
in the minds of both. It is a perfectly natural question, and has 
much the same effect that a little clowning has on an audience in 
the midst of a stage tragedy. The patient feels less an object of 
curiosity and more at home with the examiner. 

If, on the other hand, one were to follow the author’s advice, 
first embarrassing his subject with a question regarding the habit 
of wetting the bed, and then asking him point blank if it is easy 
to get him angry, he is likely to become sulky and refuse to answer 
at all. He would feel that the examiner were deliberately trying 
to find something wrong with him, or, to use the common expres- 
sion, he would get the impression that the examiner were trying 
to ‘‘put something over on him’’. 

It is necessary that the person under examination feel as little 
as possible that he is being examined at all, except with a view 
toward bettering his welfare. Questions of a more professional 
nature, such as, for example, ‘‘Ilave you a good appetite?’’ have 


their place in creating this impression in the mind of the patient. 
That is probably why the questions indicative of neurasthenia 
head the list. There is no more tactful method of gaining the 
confidence of the patient than by a show of sympathetic interest 


in his physical well being. 

The last of the list of questions is less important from the 
examiner’s point of view than is the beginning. But since it is the 
welfare of the subject that we are actually concerned with, it is 
not advisable to leave him to walk out of the room feeling that he 
is being made ready for the operating table. And that is just the 
impression that the author’s final question as to whether or not 
the patient can stand pain quietly, is likely to create in a psycho- 
neurotic individual. 

While it has no direct bearing on emotional instability, there 


«The original intention in scoring this question is not, as the author of the sug- 
gested revision assumes, to regard the yes answer, but the no answer as pathological. 
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is no doubt but that the question (Do you like out-door life?) 
terminating the list in the original form has a decided psychic 
influence. It acts as a stimulant, and is more or less rejuvenating 
in effect. The patient senses in it the friendliness of a handshake. 
and leaves the examiner feeling that his case is not entirely as 
hopeless as his answers to some of the questions would indicate. 
If nothing else he leaves with the hope that he will be called upon 
to engage in some sort of out-door activity. And who are there 
among those shut up for a time in an institution who do not look 
longingly on the out-of-doors? 

The original intention in heaping up answers to questions indi 
cative of minor maladjustments is quite apparent when, instead 
of evaluating each question individually and apart from the rest, 
we consider the inventory as a whole. It is not specially patho- 
logical, certainly, to have ‘‘ideas run through your head so that 
you cannot sleep’’, to ‘‘faint away”’ once or twice in a lifetime, to 
‘*feel like jumping off when you are on a high place’’, to stutter, 
not to have a good appetite, or not to laugh easily, but a large 
accumulation of such minor troubles may indicate an individual 
who has more than the normal amount of difficulty in adjusting 
himself to conditions of life. 

We must remember that the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inven- 
tory was originally designed to detect emotional instability among 
soldiers. The necessity for an inventory applicable to members 
of both sexes came only after a wider application of the original 
form, requiring its use with women, had proven it to be funda 
mentally sound. 

Since July 1, 1928, the Woodworth Psychoneurotice Inventory 
has been applied to all admissions, exclusive of those definitely 
feebleminded, at the various penal and correctional institutions of 
the state of Wisconsin. An analysis of the data acquired on 861 
out of a total of 1,575 admission examinations made at the Wis- 
consin State Prison, Wisconsin State Reformatory, Wisconsin 
Industrial Home for Women, and Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Girls from July 1, 1928 to January 1, 1930, revealed the Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory as an instrument of great value in the diagnosis 
of psychoneurosis.’ As a ‘‘laboratory aid’’ in connection with 
physical, mental, and psychometric examinations it has, in fact, 
become quite indispensable. 

Time and experience have shown that, as far as the male 
element is concerned, neither the order nor the wording of the 





5M. J. Peseor, M.D., The Psychoneurotic Delinquent. Medico-Legal Journal, Jan. 
Dec., 1930, Vol. 47, pp. 12-13. 
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original list of questions needed to be changed. A revision was 
required only in so far as a relatively small number of substitute 
questions for women were necessary. These questions were sup 
plied in the Woodworth-Richmond revision. Practical and well 
ordered, as experience has proven, they were disigned not so much 
for efficiency in scoring as for singleness and appropriateness of 


meaning. It was not the time or patience of the examiner, but the 
welfare of the patient which received primary consideration in 
formulating these questions. In them, as well as in those or the 
original form, an attempt is made to see the patient through 
elasses of his own color. 

To make the use of the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory 
practical for women as well as for men, the following substitute 
questions with their method of scoring have been used by the 
Psychiatrie Field Service of the State Board of Control of Wis- 
consin for several years. These questions have not been stand- 
ardized, but data is being accumulated, and in the course of time an 
analysis and study will be made to prove or disprove the utility 
of these alternative questions. 


SUBSTITUTE QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN ¢ 


Question: Were you considered a bad boy? 
Substitute: Were you considered a bad, disobedient child? 
(Seored similarly) 


Question: Were you shy with other boys? 
Substitute: Have you cared to go to dances and parties? 
(Scored reversely) 


Question: Did you ever make love to a girl? 
(Scored reversely) 


Question: Do you think you have hurt yourself by going too 
much with women? 
Substitute: Do you think you have hurt yourself by going too 
much with the opposite sex? 
(Seored similarly) 


Question: Did you ever think you had lost your manhood? 
Substitute: Did you ever think you had lost your womanhood? Yes No 
(Seored similarly) 


6 The Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory (Personal Data Sheet) and the Wood- 
worth and Richmond Revision are published by C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Il. 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND WAR ATTITUDES * 


By D. D. DROBA 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


HIS paper is intended to report the results of a study made 

on the effect of political party affiliation on war attitudes, 

Two methods were used for measuring attitudes toward war 
namely, the method of equal appearing intervals and the graphic 
self-rating scale. The War Scale, constructed by the use of the 
first method, was given to students attending the University of 
Chicago in the year of 1928-1929. Instructions were to mark the 
statements with a plus sign, a minus sign, or a question mark, 
expressing agreement, disagreement, or doubt respectively. An 
individual score was the average of scale values of all the state- 
ments marked plus. Most of the results obtained in this experi- 
ment were published in an article, including a brief account on the 
effect of political party affiliation on war attitudes.’ 

Since the publication of the above article the writer found that 
among the experimental results additional data were available on 
the relation of political parties to war attitudes. These are re- 
ported here together with the averages and sigmas included in 
the aforementioned publication. 

The records of 793 students were found to be available for the 
purposes of this part of the report. Each of these students was 
requested to fill in a blank space to indicate his or her political 
party affiliation. As a result various responses were obtained. 
Most of the students have indicated one of the political parties, 
but others have stated that they had no political party affiliation. 
In addition, there was a third group of students who left the space, 
intended for giving the desired information, completely blank. 

The above responses gave a basis for dividing the students 
into six groups each representing a different sentiment with re- 
spect to the existing political parties in the United States. In the 
first group may be included the ‘indifferent’ students who have 
failed or did not care to give the requested information. There 
were 65 students of this type, or 8 per cent of the total. In the 
second group may be included students, 46 altogether or 5 per cent, 





* Manuscript received July 6, 1932. 
1D. D. Droba, Effect of Various Factors on Militarism-Pacifism. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1931, 26, 141-153. 
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who placed a dash (—) in the space provided for giving some 
information about the political party to which they belonged. 
These may be considered to be opposed to the present political 
part affiliation. The third group consisted of students who in 
negatively responding to the request have used words such as 
‘None’, ‘Independent’, and ‘Non-partisan’, and consequently can 
be called as ‘strongly opposed to the present political party affilia- 
tion’. Seventy-four or 9 per cent of the students were found to 
belong to this group. 

Students responding positively were more numerous. Thus 
the fourth group consisted of 447 (56 per cent) students indicating 
adherence to the Republican party. One hundred twenty-nine or 
16 per cent of the students indicated a preference for the Demo- 
cratic party, and 32 or 4 per cent have stated that they were 
Socialists, Liberals, or Progressives. 

Kor each of the above six groups an average score of war atti- 
tudes was calculated and tabulated in Table 1, together with the 


y 
{ 


TABLE 1 
Average Standard 
Information given by the student Cases Per cent score deviation 
Indifferent (space left blank) if s 11.01] 3.37 
Republicans... . 56 11.29 1.82 
Democrats .... 2¢ 16 11.49 1.94 
Opposed to the President Political Party 
Affiliation (indicated by ‘—’) 46 t 11.67 2.16 
Socialists, Liberals, Progressives....... 32 13.31 1.86 
Strongly Opposed te the Present Political 
Party Affiliation (indicated by ‘None’, 
‘Independent’, and ‘Non-partisan’).. 74 13.64 2.49 


number of cases, the per cent of the total number of cases, and the 
standard deviations. The groups are arranged in rank order 
according to the degrees of attitudes toward war, the smaller num. 
bers indicating more favorable attitudes toward war. The group 
most favorable toward war is on top and the least favorable one 
is on the bottom. 

The first conclusion that can be reached from the table is that, 
on the whole, the averages of the six groups are on the pacifistic 
side. The midpoint dividing the scale into two parts, the militar- 
istic and the pacifistiec attitudes, is in the neighborhood of 10.50. 
Since the average scores, ranging between 11.01 and 13.64 are 
all higher than the midpoint, one can say that, theoretically at 
least, the average tide of political opinion among students is un- 
favorable rather than favorable to war. 

The next fact that can be observed from the table is that the 
indifferent students who for some reason or other did not care to 
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supply the necessary information were found to be the least 
favorable to peace of all the six groups compared. 

There is a slight difference between the Republicans and the 
Democrats, the Republicans being the more favorable toward 
war. 

Those opposed to the present political party affiliation are less 
favorable to war than either the Democrats or the Republicans, 
although the difference is not great. 

The last two groups deviate to a considerable extent from al] 
the preceding groups. The Socialists, Liberals, and Progressives 
are much more in favor of the peaceful way of solving interna- 
tional problems than any of the other groups so far considered. 
Finally, those strongly opposed to the present political party 
affiliation are the least favorable to war but not very much less 
than the preceding group. 

An examination of the standard deviations will indicate that 
the Republicans and the Socialist-Liberal-Progressives are the 
least variable in their attitudes toward war. The variation is more 
significant in case of the latter group because of the small number 
of cases. The most variable of all groups are those strongly 
opposed to the present political party affiliation. 

The second method used to ascertain the attitudes of students 
toward war was the graphic self-rating scale. It consisted of a 
line across the sheet on which the statement scale was printed. 
Numbers from 0 to 21 placed along the line indicated degrees of 
attitude, and phrases such as ‘militarism’ and ‘pacifism’ indicated 
the types of attitudes. 

The graphic scale was given simultaneously with the statement 
scale to the same students. Each was asked to place a cross above 
the number that most nearly represented his attitude. An indi- 
vidual score was the number found nearest to the individual cross 
mark. It is evident that in this method a wider range of scores 
is made possible than in the statement scale method. No averages 
are calculated that would make the range to shrink. 

Following this procedure the available data were treated the 
same way as the ones obtained from the statement scale. For each 
of the six groups an average score was calculated and tabulated 
in Table 2. The number of cases slightly deviate from those in 
Table 1 due to differences in failing to follow the instructions either 
in the case of the statement scale or the self-rating scale. 

It is evident from Table 2 that in general the same results were 
obtained as from the statement scale. The arrangement of the 
six groups according to degrees of attitudes is very similar to the 
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one given previously. Yet some differences exist. In the first 
place, those opposed to the present political party affiliation 
deviate more decidedly from the Democrats and the Republicans 
in war attitudes than in Table 1. Secondly, the order of the two 
last groups is reversed, the Socialists, Liberals, and Progressives 
being the most strongly opposed to war of all the groups studied 
in this investigation. 

The strongly opposed to the political party affiliation appear 
to be again the most variable in their attitudes. The Republicans, 
however, scatter more along the scale than in the first table. 
According to the self-rating scale the least variable of all groups 
are decidedly the Socialists, the Liberals, and the Progressives. 

Very brief explanations may be offered for the major findings 
obtained from the two scales. The fact that the indifferent group 


TABLE 2 
Average Standard 
Information given by the student Cases Per cent score deviation 
Indifferent (space left blank) 65 8 11.96 4.44 
Republicans .... 448 55 12.19 4.27 
Democrats .... 133 16 12.25 4.26 
Opposed to the Present Political Party 
Affiliation (indicated by ‘—’) 46 5 13.89 4.13 
Strongly Opposed to the Present Political 
Party Affiliation (indicated by ‘None’, 
‘Independent’, and ‘ Non-partisan’).. 84 10 14.17 .74 
Socialists, Liberals, and Progressives... 31 3 16.41 .87 


appeared to be the least favorable to peace may be explained partly 
by young age and lack of adequate education. Experimental re- 
sults indicate that younger and less educated students tend to be 
more favorable to war than older and more educated students. 

The difference between the Republican ard the Democratic 
party in war attitudes can be explained by historical evidence. 
The Republican party has been characterized by a philosophy of 
extreme centralization which was manifested in a tendency to be 
extremely self-centered and self-sufficient. The Republican party 
has been in command more frequently than the Democratic party. 
It has developed a military force for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses and has waged most of the wars. A comparison of the 
platforms of the two parties shows clearly that the Democratic 
party ig more internationally inclined than the Republican party 
as indicated by the differences in attitudes toward the League of 
Nations. 

The fact that those opposed to the present political party 
affiliation, mildly or strongly, are more favorable to peace than 
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the Republicans and the Democrats is very likely due to a tendeney 
to deviate from the policy of the two major political parties. These 
students do not sympathize with the conservative attitudes of 
Republicans and the Democrats but have not been able to find a 
satisfactory political group with which to affiliate. 

The attitude of the Socialists, Liberals, and Progressives js 
evidently due to the fact that socialism was and is distinctly a 
class movement cutting across the national boundaries and thus 
it has not had very great regard for patriotic alliances. The 
horizontal movement of socialism has tended to break down the 
vertical walls of nationality, language, and religion, and has built 
up an attitude of internationalism. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the above 


findings: 

1. All political groups, on the whole, tend to be on the pacifistic 
rather than the militaristic side. 

2. The indifferent students tend to be the most favorable to 
war as compared with all the other groups. 

3. The next in order are the Republicans who are the most 
favorable to war of all the political parties studied. 


4. The Democrats are slightly less favorable to war than the 
Republicans. 

5. Those opposed to the present political party affiliation, 
mildly or strongly, are more favorable to peace than the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats. 

6. The Socialists, Liberals, and Progressives are much more 
opposed to war than the two major political parties, and according 
to the self-rating scale are the most favorable to a peaceful way 
of solving international problems. 

7. Those strongly opposed to the political party affiliation are 
the most variable in their war attitudes of all the groups compared. 

8. The graphic self-rating scale was found to be a useful method 
for measuring attitudes toward war. 
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RELIGION A CONSERVATIVE SOCIAL FORCE 


By FRANKLIN K. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


RITERS in the field of psychology and philosophy of re- 
W ligion have emphasized the importance of religion as an 
agency functioning to conserve the social ideals of the 
group. Through the use of a questionnaire circulated to students 
at the University of South Dakota the writer has tried to answer 
the question, To what extent does religion conserve social ideals? 
One question asked of the students was concerning their belief 
in God, which question they were to answer in one of the four 
following ways: (1) God, conceived of as a personal being, exists; 
(2) God, conceived of as a power in the universe bringing about 
its evolution and making for righteousness, exists; (3) The cosmos, 
or the universe as a whole, is God; (4) God is merely a projection 
of our social conscience. The first two beliefs are clearly the more 
accepted religious beliefs today, while the latter two are less re- 
ligious. To study the relationship of religion to social attitudes 
the students were divided into two groups: Group one, those who 
answered with the more orthodox conceptions, and group two, 
those who were less orthodox in their beliefs in God. 

This same questionnaire carried questions relative to modern 
social problems, six of which are subjects of much discussion in 
recent years and months. The social problems as well as the 
percentages of each group stating its attitudes toward the prob- 
lems are recorded in the accompanying table. 

Group No.1 Group No. 2 
Social Problems Attitudes Per Cent Per Cent 


Do you favor prohibition? Yes 70.9 41. 
No 29. 58. 
Is the existing moral code too rigid for this age? Yes 11. 21. 
No 88. 78. 


Is the voluntary restriction of birth rate advan- Yes 65 
tageous? No , 34. 


en w~ 


Do you favor capital punishment? Yes 53.2 58. 
No ; 41. 


Is socialism superior to capitalism as a system? Yes 8 26. 
No 87.2 73. 


Om ~~ Dro 


Divorce: 
Divorces should be less accessible 
Divorees should be more accessible 
Present divorce system satisfactory 
(Group No. 1, 79 students; Group No. 2, 24 students.) 
473 


39. 
21.8 


39. 
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The answer to our question, To what extent does religion con- 
serve social ideals? is clearly answered above in regard to social 
problems employed in the study. Capital punishment shows the 
least variation between the groups.* ‘Twenty-nine per cent more 
religious than non-religious students favor prohibition; twice as 
many non-religious students believe that the existing moral code js 
too rigid; twenty-three per cent more non-religious than religious 
students favor birth control; socialism is approved by more than 
twice as many non-religious students; and religious students would 
over-whelmingly make divorces less accessible, while the non- 
religious group is much less impressed with the value of such 
procedure. 





*South Dakota abolished capital punishment in 1915. Session Laws, Chapter 158. 














